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How Far is Federation Practicable among the Native 
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(Concluded from page 432, September number.) 


II. How far is a Federal Union practicable among the Native 
Christian Churches of Shantang ? 

In considering the practical side of this thease let us notice : 
1. That we present, to the native Christians of this province, the 
highest moral thought and purpose we possess. It is the great 
gift of God to men that we bring to them—exceeding great and 
precious promises. The straggle which the Gospel encounters 
is with the difficulty in unfolding the divine and gracions message 
of God’s love in ways most persuasive and helpful. It is ours 
to present a simple gospel. The impress upon human hearts is 
the work of the Divine Spirit. Men have learned, through the 
course of history, that the by-ways of thonght and experience are 
very various. The fornis of charch life merely express the efforts 
of certain leaders, acceptable now to great multitudes, to give the 
thoughts of Christ. more clearly, more fully, and exactly, If 
doctrine, or Christian experience, or methods, or enthusiasm, can 
be given in one form better than another, safeguarding the trath 
and shielding the new hearer from a false estimate of expedients, 
it becomes a daty to give that thought in the simplest and most 
effective way. Because of this, each of us, as God gives to each a 
measure of faith, or knowledge, or efficacy in service, pours out 
upon the new disciple his estimate of the promises of salvation. 

2. The previous discussion has pointed out that the ideal relation 
of Christian workers has not been hitherto attained. The strong 
tide of Christian ideal, in sentiment and conviction, is moving on 
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toward co-operation and union. Unification in methods of work and 
hearty co-operation is apparently the stage of progress just before 
us. The best we have to give the Shantung Christians is before us, 
as well as before them. If there be a method superior to that 
already attained, is it not our high privilege to move together from 
the plain of denominational to the upland of united effort ? 

3. We should note in passing that we as missionary brethren 
are peculiarly fitted to unite in common methods of work. Through 
decades of years, now, many of us have learned how similar are the 
large Christian interests which unite men. It is with us as with 
nations in time of war, or intense excitement. The excitement 
which passed over Japan daring the Chivo-Corean war knitted the 
growing energies of this renewed nation into a singular and united 
patriotism. The same was illustrated during the late war between 
the United States and Spain. Sectionalism was melted into a 
glowing mass of unified effort. The fires of fierce misunderstanding 
which had flamed into voleanic vehemence were finally and forever 
quenched in the new enthusiasm of humanity as the nation rushed 
to rescue a feeble and oppressed people. 

In the glow of a divinely guided effort to rescue the nations 
from their age-long pain and peril, the missionary body have lost 
the taste for separation and controversy. ‘They are practically one. 


in theology, or if not oue, are content to make little of technical 


phrase in the intense effort to combat appalling evil and sin. We 
may humbly recognize the widely admitted experience that the 
present movement toward unification has received a great impetus 
from the cordial and associated enthusiasms of the world-wide mis- 
sionary workers. The reflex action upon the churches at home has 
been very great. That dwelling together in unity, which is one of the 
admitted gains of the missionary service, has had a reflex influence 
upon the home church, If there be such an influence, what can be 
so wise as to assume the rich responsibility now presented to us ? 

4. We may also observe that the question of federation, as to 
how far it is practicable, and as to what form it shall take, depends 


very much upon our attitude toward the movement. If we are 


convinced that federation holds in the germ a mightily effective in- 
fluence for the early expansion of Christian effort, if we are persuaded 
that it is best to limit the force of separation, and to emphasize the 
divine thought of Christian union, then the adaptation of the idea 
to present conditions depends chiefly npon onrselves, This is evident 
from the relation we hold to the native Christians. 

a. Every initiation of work thus far has come from the foreign 
workers. The gospel is a message. The messengers hold the 
forms of thought and effort. We are miniog for the gold and 
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silver and precious stones in human hearts and lives. The dis- 
covery of the value of such lives is ours, the implements are ours, 
the methods of operation are ours. In the matter of simple evan- 
gelism all methods find their initiation from the missionary. Take 
the matter of education: The force which has advanced education 
in the native churches is the force of initiation which the mission- 
ary brings. Take the matter of self-support: It is the kindly 
and wise suggestion of the missiouary which has given to us the 
Shantung idea, the idea of the lowest expenditure with the largest 
securable gifts from the native church. 

b. The native Christians are peculiarly appreciative of such 
guidance. They would be so naturally, becanse of the great good 
which comes to them from the Christian world.; One of our native 
leaders used very frequently to illustrate his joy in the coming of the 
gospel. “It is,” he said, “as ifa nugget of silver had suddenly dropped 
from the skies into our very midst.’ Such appreciation and accept- 
ance of leadership is natural, because the vast majority of native 
Christians are poor—pvor in thought, as well as in goods. They 
are poor, as all Orientals are poor, in the gift of aggressive purpose. 
The spirit of acceptance is the result of centuries of imperialism. It 
~ is natural for them to follow rather than to lead. 


c. The leaders of the Christian communities, even the strong 
and well educated, are the children of the church, the young men 


who have been educated by us, or the older men who have been 
accustomed to follow our well thought ont suggestions. 

The question of how far federation is practicable among the 
native churches, resolves itself into the qnestion: How clearly 
there stands, before the thought of the missionaries, the now world- 
wide desire for Christian union? Have we attained that stage of 
progress which passes from thought to purpose, from hope to effort ? 

I should like to qnote, were there time, some of the recent 
utterances of men in the West, gathered from newspaper editorials, 
from recent books fresh with the richest expression of Christian 
desire, from platform addresses as noble as uplifting.. Surely we 
who are conscions of leadership, which the missionary spirit may 
fitly assume, are not willing to lag behind in this last and latest 
effort to illustrate the power and anity of Christian purpose. 

We assume, then, that the trend of our inmost conviction leads 
to the clear and full idea of a new and formal Christian union, 
under a form which takes the name of a political, while its import 
is that of a spiritual union. Federation is the furthest advance 
in present Christian thought—in essentials, unity; in all things, 
charity ; in internal persuasion, devoted to the Christ ideal; in 
external form, united in a federal union. | 
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III. We may pass rapidly, then, in the high and exalting 
purpose which we unitedly propose for the native Christians of. 
Shantung, to consider the practical form of organization which is to 
give body to our crystallized thought. : 

1. In considering such form and organization we are not with- 
out some suggestions and models. The First Shantang Conference, 
whose successors we are, discussed qnestious of methods of work, — 


evangelical and humanitarian; it considered mutual efforts in 


teaching, in church organization, in work for women. For five 


years we have felt the impnise and value of those days of mutual 


mental stimulus and consecration. If amass meeting of the mis- 
sionaries has had such results, like good must come from similar 
meetings of the native Christians of the several missions. 


In the province of Shansi five missions have met in an annual 
conference. In February last their fifth annual conference was 
held, including delegates both native and foreign. Mutual need 
gave expansion to mutual spiritual thonght and effort. In Western 
Shantung and Central Chihli a movement has just been inaugura- 
ted, looking toward some form of union. In this region four Con- 
gregational missions—one British and _ three American—have 
adjoining work. 

The initiative came from the London Mission, asking the 
others to consider a formal Congregational Union. At a recent 
meeting of the P‘ang-chuang Association a formal invitation was 
prepared, inviting the others to meet at P‘tang-chuang in April 
next to consider the proposed union. The basis of union suggested 
is very simple :— 

(1.) An annual nnion conference. 

(2.) A limitation of field of work for the sake of comity. 

(3.) The giving of an annual certificate of membership. 

(4.) An agreement not to receive as helpers, or members, 
persons who have been dismissed, or whose Christian character is 
questionable. 

2. Within the lines of the same denominational polity there 
are several older unions, ‘The several English and American 
Presbyterian churckes at Amoy, including the Reformed Church, 
have, for twenty years and more, upheld the principle of united 


efforts. 

Still more recently, the three Presbyterian churches of Man- 
churia have been practically one for many years, in methods of 
work in furmal association. The organization we are thus consider- 


ing is not without abundant illustration as regards the desirability 


and practicability of union. 


| 
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3. The organization, in order to be practicable, must be a 
federated union. We have had conferences of foreign workers with 
good results. We have seen associations which imply good fellow- 
ship and earnest mutual interest. We have had Christian En- 
deavor and Student Volunteer Conferences, which get their 
support from world-wide movements. It is proposed, for the sake 
of moral support in matual efforts, to make the union of Shantung 
Christians permanent throngh a formal organization. 

It would seem to be practicable to organize a federation of 
nearly all the churches in Shantung. There are thirteen separate 
missions working in this province, about equally divided between 
English and American societies. If we speak of membership, the 
American Presbyterians have upwards of 5,000, the English Baptists 
have over 4,000, the New Connection Methodist have 1,550, the 
American Congregationalists have 700. This large company, of 
from 12,000 to 15,000 Christians, needs to be associated in work 
if that work is to be constructive for the future. How simply such 
an organization may be effected is seen from the fact that the 
Presbyterians have practically accepted the federation idea, as well 
as the Congregationalists, being accustomed to it in their home 
political life. The English Baptists, while Congregational in polity, 
are not disinclined to the Presbyterian form of church government, 

4, An union to be practical would naturally follow the admitted 
forms of orgavization. Such an union must embrace :— 

(a.) Some formal articles of federation, or suggested lines of 
association. 

(4.) An organized body with chairman, either native or foreign, 
elected anuually. Each federal body might elect a vice-chairman, 
or a single vice-chairman might alike represent the whole. There 
must be other officers, such as secretary, treasurer, and a federal 
- committee, to whom all necessary questions should be referred. 

(c.) Each federal portion shonld have, in turn, a federal organi- 
zation after the manner of the States in America, or as the counties 
are organized in England for the free church congress. 

(d7.) A practical organization will provide for an annnal meet- 
ing, which shall in time assume large and enthusiastic proportions, 
similar to our great assemblies at home. 

(e.) Such a practical federation shonld be representative ; 
the representation to be based upon a definite number of church 
membership, beginning with a small number and changing accord- 
ing to the needs or desires of the body. It might be reasonable to 
suggest one delegate for every hundred members, or five for each 
three hundred. This would give a sufficient number to make the 


body fully representative. 
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(f.) As the means of travel increase, and as the sense of mutnal 
interests expand, the assemblies of the union would call for a wider 
and perhaps individaal membership to be determined locally as 
occasion might demand, 

IV. With such a formal union before us, as a practical effort, 
we are now ready to ask: What should be the aim of this union, 
and what are the practical questions which are to be considered ? 

1. The initial aim is an union in Christian work. The desire 
is to carry into practical detail the illustration, in common fellow- 
ship, of Christ’s ideal of unity. Our churches already feel the sense 
of dignity which the Christian hopes rightly implant. If the 
strong and noble purposes of the Christian life may be determined 
toward the larger views of mutual Christian effort, the future 
church in China. will feel the impulse and will avoid pitfalls incident 
to a divisive spirit. 

2. A secondary aim is that of union through federation. This 
is a union which recognizes the individuality of separate bodies. 
In social intercourse it is the freedom of the individual and family 


life which lays the basis for those large and powerful associations 
that mold commercial policies, and so, also, in the individuality of 


separate units the basis is to be laid for that combination of moral 
force chiefly sought in federated effort. 

‘There is a real splendor in the vast combination of political units 
which form an empire. The influence and strength of union upon 
the higher basis of spiritnal thonght and effort, should be even greater. 
Under the guidance of God’s Spirit it will illustrate its own power. 

3. A third aim should be the accumulation of religious influence. 
Everyone feels in his work the need of haman and brotherly counsel. 
The strength of our churches at home is sectired by a sense of such 
sustaining and uplifting sympathy. The limitations of separation, 
the harm and loss through division, is known to as all, The feeble- 
ness of. the native church is largely due to its isolation, Our 
native Christians must be led to understand the power of a human 
love which sustains. The federation proposed will influence that 
sense of fellowship. It will accumulate and undergird them with 
power. It will give these feeble churches that sense of invincible 
and conquering power which is but the aggregation of faith multi- 
plied by its joyful interaction on kindred souls, The social if not 
the clannish sentiment among the Chinese, so distinctive of their 
civilization, will find a channel in assemblies of Christian workers, 
urging each other on to high effort in rescuing their fellows from 
iguorance, sin, and shame. 

4. A fourth aim of an union will be to incite each other to wise 
methods of carrying on their work and to arouse the dormant 
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activities of still unconscious church life. We of this conference 
have felt the uplifting influence of even a small company of workers. 
The native Christians will soon discover the privilege of consulting 
on themes which attract, or which puzzle them. They will gaiu 
wisdom and insight with great rapidity and will rise to responsibility 
under the impulse of snch-an union, ‘Two years since in Western 
Shantung we organized an association of missionaries, preachers, 
and deacons. The readiness with which these men coalesced in 
their judgments upon methods of work, was full of interest to us 
who saw the process of their growth, 

5. A fifth aim of this union, if it be serviceable, should be the 
awakening a developing of a profound spiritual life in the native 
church. All these methods point finally to this, If the individual 
man has the right conception of truth it will work in him that godly 
sincerity and righteousness which illustrates the power of God in his 
life. It is not by might, nor by power, but by the Divine Spirit 
that the change is wrought and maintained. If a namber, or a 
multitude of men, upon whom such a change has been wrought, are 
brought together, the conscious life of love and power will react in 
new and enriching ways. Weshould seek such enrichment of the 
lives of men as individuals and as masses. Such enrichment of life 
is most often manifested through deep spiritual impulses, set in 
motion by mutual enthusiasms. The desire for this Christian union 
finds its chiefest aim in the holy longings and decisions begotten of 
mutual Christian effort. 

V. What will be the results of such a federation? The results 
most eusily suggested are the following :— 

1. The Spirit of Christ will be illustrated. 

2. All occasions of separation will be reduced to the lowest 
possible compass. This will include for the native, as well as foreign 
workers, an early settlement of definite lines of work. 

3. Approved methods of work will fall into natural and accept- 
able channels. 

4, All educational efforts will be made upon tried and heretofore 
suitable lines. ‘The desire to secure the best of the new education 
will be wisely guided. 

5. Entrance into the Christian church will be more effectively 
secured from those who are unworthy by the adoption of certain 
general principles. Men who have been expelled from one church 
will not pass deceptively into another. 

6. It may be possible, as time goes on, to secure uniform 
statistics, uniform methods of evangelization, a uniform hymn-book 
and uniform methods of securing the support of the native ministry, - 
vow so rapidly increasing. 
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7. Christian literature, which must henceforth greatly i increase, 
will be guided to secure the most fruitful results. Books best fitted 
to influence the Christian mind will be secured, and the church 
guarded from that which may be harmful, 

8. A public Christian sentiment will be formed and directed 
toward whatever may develop, in fruitful ways, the good of the new 


Christian society. 
9. Lam disposed to urge finally, as one of the desired aims of 


the proposed union, that a sense of responsibility for widely extend- 
ed interests will be deeply impressed upon the native Christians. 
This may develop, in God’s good time, into a genuine patriotism, or 
even statesmanship. For, in the not far distant fatare, Christian 
_ thought and purpose must assume the direction of this great, des- 
perate, ignorant, and unhappy people. 

_ These, dear friends, are some of the principles which must 
determine the ideas of Christians, These are some of the sugges- 
tions which, being in the minds of many, should be in the minds of 
all. If they are in the minds of us, who are fellow-Christian workers, 
they should be early implanted and become fraitfal in the minds of 
the native Christians of Shantung. 


First Stones in the Foundation of the Synod of China. | 


BY REV. WILLIAM SPEER, D.D. 


HE fountains whence great rivers issue from the hills, the laying 
of the first corner-stones of grand edifices, the earliest move- 
ments towards important advances i in political history, are 

objects of particular interest from generation. to generation of 
mankind. Far more so are the beginnings of the ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of Christianity in the fields where heathenism and other fulse 
systems of religion have been overthrown in ages past, or in those 
where these structures are now being reared in strength and beauty and 
are distributing the blessings of spiritual knowledge and of medical 
relief and of intellectual enlightenment to nations and races, The — 
narratives of early missionary efforts and successes and foundation 
work, connected with any one department of the Charch of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, are ever inspiring and useful to all the organizations 
and men and women who share together in the spirit and hopes of 
his followers. 

Fifty-two years ago the writer was sent by the iisterinn 

Board of Foreign Missions to be one of three ministers who were 
appointed to establish a mission at Canton. This Mission organized 
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the first Presbytery in China as the first step towards the Synod of 
China; and probably also the first regular and permanent organiza. 
tion of any Protestant ecclesiastical body in that empire. As one 
of the few survivors of an occasion which has since then been only 
indefinitely noticed, and in view of the jubilee anniversary of it, 
which occurred on February 23, 1899, it seems desirable that he 
should furnish some account of it, 

While the first opium war was in progress, the Rev. Walter 
M. Lowrie was sent to China as a pioneer to observe and report 
upon the openiugs which that political and commercial movement 
would effect for the spread of the gospel of Christ. He arrived at 
Macao, May 28, 1842. ‘lhe treaty signed at Nanking three months 
afterwards, on August 29th, granted the possession of the island of 
Hongkong and opened five ports northward to foreign intercourse, 
The wise and able statesman, the Hon. Walter Lowrie, who had left 
an honored position in the senate of the United States to serve the 
kingdom of Christ as the corresponding secretary of this missionary 
~ Board, aud who was the father of the missionary mentioned, hastened 
to organize means for broad and efficient and progressive evan- 
gelization of this great, long-secluded nation. He encouraged the 
commencement of hospitals and schools which would prepare the 
way fur preaching the gospel to the people. He had for a number 
of years personally studied the written language for the purpose 
of devising metallic divisible characters, by the combinations of 
which a few thousand could be made to do the work of a far larger 
-nuomber as they are ordinarily cut in cumbrous wooden blocks. The 
Board had suitable matrices made in Paris, This was the beginning 
of the great printing establishment at Shanghai, which has been 
the leading agency of the kind in that part of the world, euriching 
China, Japan, Korea and the neighboring countries with many 
millions of copies of the Scriptares and portions of them, a vast 
amount of Christian and modern literature, and the unspeakable 
benefits of. periodicals, magazines and newspapers, 

Mr. Lowrie saw also that to implant the religion of Christ and 
the apostles, so that it would become universal and fruitful and 
enduring, missionary operations should be made as self-dependent 
and free and direct as possible. Thus the Presbyterian principles 
and forms of church government, learned from inspired and Asiatic 
sources, and with which the ideas and methods of the ancient 
nations of the East in their popular organizations are so thoroughly 
harmonious, should be introduced as speedily as practicable. In the 
year 1848, at the suggestion of the Board of Foreign Missions, the 
General Assembly, meeting in May at Baltimore, made provision _ 
to detach the missionaries in China from their different Presbyteries 
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in this country and form them into three bodies of the same kind, 
of which the centers would be Canton, Amoy and Ningpo; and that — 
these Presbyteries should be combined, when prepared to do so, 
under what was to be named the Synod of China. In the largest 
mission, that named Ningpo, at the north, there were at that time 
the Rev. Messrs. M. Simpson Calbertson, A. W. Loomis, R. Q. Way 
and John W. Quarterman. ‘The wives of the first three mentioned © 
were with and assisting them. D. Bethune McCartee, M.D., was 
doing there a very useful medical work. At Canton were the Rev. A. 
P. Happer, M.D., whose principal duty was the charge of the school, 
Rev. John B. French, and Rev. William Speer, who had studied 


- medicine three years and, besides other work, now assisted Rev. 


Peter Parker, M.D., in the hospital which has long been (in later 
years) under the care of Dr. JohnG. Kerr, At Amoy the Presbytery 


was not afterwards formed, on account of the death of the Rev. 


John Lloyd and Rev. Hugh A. Brown’s return to this country. 
(‘he proposed Synod was not constituted until the two branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in America were reuvited in 1870, - 
and its territory was then extended, for the time, to the missions 
in Japan and Siam. It met, by appointment of the General 
Assembly, at Shanghai, October 20 of that year, and was opened by 
a sermon from the Rev. A. P. Happer, M.D., as its oldest member.) 

The arrangements to be made for the meetings of the Pres- 
byteries having been left by the Assembly to themselves, the 
members of that of Canton determined to formally organize it, when 
brethren expected from America on the ship Valparaiso, on their 
way to the north, could take part with them in the ceremonies. 
Rev. Messrs. Henry V. Rankin and Joseph K. Wight and their wives 
having arrived at Hongkong, and after a short stay there come 
up to Canton on the 21st, the time fixed for the first meeting of the 
Presbytery was the eveniug of Friday, February 23rd, 1849. The 
place was the large reception room of the American Legation in the 
house of Dr. Peter Parker, in which Sabbath and other religious 
services were commonly held for the benefit of the foreign commu- 
nity, and which for that purpose had been farnished with a pulpit and 
rattan chairs, so that it had quite a chapel-like air, There was 
present an unusually full and interesting audience. The Rev. A. P. 
Happer, M.D., the senior member of the Presbytery, was chosen to 
be the moderator, Rev, John B. French to be stated clerk, Rev. 
William Speer to preach the opening sermon. 

The text of the sermon was from Isaiah xlix. 12: “ Behold, 
these from the land of Sinim.” Its purpose was, in substance, to 
show that the prospects now opening before the cause of Christ in 
China are the wonderful and joyful fulfilment of promises definitely 
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made to it twenty-five centnries ago. The text taken is one 
line ont of thirteen verses, in this forty-ninth chapter, which 
form a preface to the great concluding division of the book 
of Isaiah; and the sermon was an exposition and application 
of the passage. The prophet in the preceding parts of the book 
has admonished Israel and the nations of Western Asia and 
Northern Africa regarding the sovereign rights of Jehovah, the 
one living and true God, and the judgments with which he would 
Visit their idolatry and other sins; and he has held up in strong and 
tender terms the mercy and the grace of God in preparing the way 
for the advent of a glorious divine redeemer, who would spring 
from the stock of David, but would give peace and joy, a “ rest that 
shall be glorious,” to the gentiles also. It this forty-ninth chapter 
he rises, by inspiration from the Holy Spirit, to a new and lofty 
point of vision. He looks forward to the latter age of the world. 
He sees the incarnate_ Messiah waiting in vain, for a long period of 
time, to see the fruits of his labors and sufferings for the redemption 
of man. At last there comes a joyful time of acceptance and 
reward. The powers of the world see and worship; its prisoners 
and sufferers find liberty and relief; the afflicted people of God, 
comfort and blessing. There is such a change in all the condition 
and spirit of the human race that the inspired prophet shouts: * Sing, 
O heavens ; and be joyful, O earth; and break forth into singing, O 
mountains,” He describes the regions of the world in which will 
occur the most glorious and happy events of this final triumph of 
the kingdom of Christ. Millions of converts flock to it from mighty 
nations which had been reared in the extremes of the earth far from 
the weak and troubled beginnings of its history. ‘‘ Behold, these 
shall come from far; and lo, these from the north and from the west, 
and these from the land of Sinim.” Great and interesting as are the 
transactions related to the conversion of the other nations of the 
world, one of them is thus singled ont above all others and mentioned 
by name as that of most final importance, “the land of Sinim.” 

What is this land? and what are our relations to it at the 
present time ? 

The explanations of the geographical designation ‘‘Sinim ” 
have been strangely contradictory and unsatisfying nntil the pres- 
ent day. The name has been imputed to several great countries 
or regions of the old or the new world. But of late, with ex- 
traordinary unanimity, biblical interpreters have been led to agree 
that it means Chiva. The people themselves have never thus 
designated their country. But valid reasons have been given for 
this conclusion. ‘There are the suggestions from different ancient 
languages ; the extent and richness of the commerce of the Sinz, 
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or the Seres, that is, “ the silk nations” from the earliest historical 
ages; the unparalleled namber and the homogeneons character 
of its population; its peculiar history and civilization and influence 
in the Oriental world; its inappeasable opposition in all past time 
to the intellectual advances and religions teachings of the West; 
and, finally, the events which have of late broken down its isolation 
and opened its gates to the preaching of the gospel. We can see in 
these things taken together the reasons why the omniscient Spirit of 
God indicated by name the empire of China as one in which the 
final victories of the kingdom of Christ would be peculiarly great, 
powerful and glorious. 

The relations of those who are now missionaries of the different 
branches of the church of God to all the hopes and duties involved 
in this prophecy are sustained by the highest of all grounds of 
encouragement. Weare heralds of all that earthly and eternal good 
which the explicit covenant of God the Father and Son and Spirit 
has pledged in this book of eternal trath and in its express men- 
tion of this land and people. It is our infinitely great and joyful 
honor and privilege to be among those who begin here to wave the 
banner of the cross and sound the trumpet announcing the ap- 
proach of the King of righteousness and peace, Our feet, like those 
of Israel ander the lead of Joshua, are on the borders of a “land of 
promise” The victories of the army of Immanuel, feeble as we 
are in numbers and strength, have been assured from the hour when, 
having passed under the cloud and through the sea, we set feet upon 
its mountains aud plains, The power and swiftness of them, in God’s 
time, will cause the heavens to sing, the earth to be joyful, and 
the monntains, which are now the great strongholds of Satan’s 
power, fortified with the temples aud monasteries and symbols_ 
and memorials of heathen and false saperstition and iniquity, shall 
become Carmels and Moriahs, Tabors and Olivets, where the Lord 
shall most gloriously manifest His holiness and His grace, and 
whence there shall break forth the loudest and most joyful singing 
of redeemed multitudes. 

The presence and co-operation of brethren Rankin and Wight, 
on this occasion, afforded us much gratification. They remained 
for a few days; and on Sabbath, 25th, Mr. Rankin preached in the 
same place a sermon from Solomon’s Song, vi. 3: “I am my belov- 
ed’s, and my beloved is mine; he feedeth among the lilies.” 

The meeting was gotten up as to the community rather 
informally, and was not made mention of in correspondence and 
otherwise as fully as it ought to have been at the time. But there 
were in the company present, or in the community, a number to 
sues oom laying of the cornerstone of the Presbyterian ecclesiastic- 
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al system in China was a matter of peculiar interest. Such it was 
to some of the gentlemnen connected with the noble mercantile tea 
house, at the head of which was Mr, D. W. C. Olyphant, an elder of 
the Bleeker St. church in New York city, through whose sympathy 
with Dr. Robert Morrison and earnest efforts Christians in America 
had been enlisted in the cause of missions in China, and Bridgman 
and Abeel been sent ont in 1829. Forty-nine other free passages 
were given subsequently by this honse to missionaries of different 
denominations ; and its establishment at Canton was ever an open 
hotel for all that came and went. Mr. Olyphant’s intelligent piety 
led to the establishment of the Chinese Repository, a monthly 
“magazine in English, the unequalled storehonse of missionary nar- 
_ratives and essays and translations and of official documents as to 
political events related to China and that quarter of the world 
‘during the momentous years from 1830 till 1850, when the 
publication of it ceased. The first press and its equipments were 
furnished by the Bleeker St. church, with which he was connected ; 
and for thirteen years he provided for the American Board a house 
at Canton. The prioter, Mr. Samuel Wells Williams, who was 
with us now as a fellow-missionary, had come from the First 
Church at Utica, New York; he became in time the editor of the 
Repository, the largest and most eminent compiler of dictionaries 
and vocabularies, and writer of works of permanent value relating 
to Chinese history and affairs. Two other missionaries of the 
American Board were laboring at Canton, both of them born in 
New England, but the oldest, Dyer Ball, M.D., had come ont as a 
member of the Union Presbytery of South Carolina, and the other, 
the Rev. Samuel W. Bonney, had studied theology at Lane Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, And, similarly, the father of medical missions in 
China, Rev. Peter Parker, M.D., though from Massachusetts, had 
been sent forth to the field as a member of the Second Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia. Mrs. Harriet Parker, whom he married 
during a visit to America in 1841, at Washington City, a relative 
of the Hon. Daniel Webster, was a member of a charch there. 

One of the most interesting circumstances connected with the 
formation of the Presbytery was that Mary Rebecca, the only 
danghter of the pioneer, Dr. Morrison, by his first wife, was now a 
resident of Canton as the wife of Benjamin Hobson, M.D., who had 
charge of a hospital associated with the London Missionary Society. 
Mrs. Hobson was born in China in 1812, and was living very recently 
at; Croyden, Surrey, near London. Her father had come to China 
in 1807; he was of Scotch descent; his father, James Morrison, 
went from Dunfermline, near Edinburgh, settled and married in 
England and became an elder in a Scotch church at New Castle- 
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upon-Tyne, of which his son Robert in 1798, at the age of sixteen, 
became an earnest member. It may perhaps be noticed in con- 
nection with Dr. Morrison’s distinguished labors as a translator 
of the Scriptures and tracts that they were largely and well shared 
by another Scotchman from Aberdeenshire, the Rev. Dr. William 
Milne, resident at the time in Malacca, Dr. Milne translated, in the 
version called Morrison’s, the large portion in the Old Testament, 
extending from Deuteronomy to Job, excepting Ruth, and prepared 
many idiomatic and spiritual Chinese tracts. 

Several missionaries of other Christian denominations were 
living in Canton at the time when the Presbytery was organized, 
with whom we were on terms of affectionate and fraternal inter- 
course, and who were in the audience and invited to sit as corres- 
ponding members. Rev. George Loomis, of the Methodist Church, 
was seamen’s chaplain at the port of Whampoa; Rev. Frank C, 
Johnson and Rev. Issachar J. Roberts were of the Baptist Church ; 
and Rev. J. F. Cleland, of the London Missionary Society. A 
number of highly esteemed American merchants attended usnally 
the religious exercises at Dr. Parker’s; among them Mr. William 
Moore, of the house of Wetmore and Co.; Mr. G. W. Lamson 
and Mr. H. H. Warden, of New York; Mr, John D. Sword, of Phila- 
delphia; Mr. William Buckler, of Baltimore, and others. 

The provision for establishing a Presbyterian Synod of China, 
made by the General Assembly in 1848, and the formal laying of 
the first stone of its foundation at Canton in 1849, and the previous 
conversion of a number of individuals in connection with the labors 
of the different devoted British and American and Continental 
missionaries, male and female, at the seaports opened to them, 
appeared at the time to men of the political and mercantile world, 
if they condescended to notice them, to be small affairs. Their 
eyes and ears were occupied with the wind and the earthquake, and 
the fire of the continuons diplomatic and naval and military warfare 
which was carried on in the south during the fifteen years between 
the two great outbursts called the first and second opiam wars. 
It was a time when the prophets of Jehovah were sorely tried on 
every hand by the crimes committed by nominally Christian nations 
and people on the one side and by the hatred and revenges of the 
heathen on the other side. And yet they were commanded to “ be not 
afraid,” but to speak words which the Spirit of God put in their mouths 
that wonld overthrow kingdoms, and to go forward “to root out 
and to pull down and to destroy and to throw down, to build and to 
plant.” This is what the missions have been doing which have set 
up their hospitals and chapels and schools from province to 
province until now there is scarcely a large section of the empire 
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between the China sea and the steppes of the north, between its 
Pacific coasts and the mountains of Thibet, in which these engines 
and implements, ‘ mighty through God,” are not pushing forward 
a war that will not end until the strongholds of idolatry in the land 
of Sinim shall submit to the-Lord Jesus Christ. The but half a 
century of Christian missions in China shows now scores of thou- 
sands of converts, enongh to assure all his faithful followers that 
the day is dawning when all its mountains and plains shall be built 
over with the sanctuaries and institutions and homes of Christianity, 
and shall be planted everywhere with the richest and sweetest ben- 
efits which repentant Christian faith and love and mercy can 
bestow, in compensation for the ages of bloodshed and robbery and 
wrong with which: the nations of the West have darkened and 
devastated that immeuse and wonderfully rich country and smitten 
its peaceful, industrious and thinking people. 

The years which iutrodaced the last half of this century were 
an era of momentous revolutions in the political, commercial and 
religious world. The discovery of gold in Valifornia in January, 
1848, speedily produced a great effect upon the commerce of the 
Pacific Ocean. British, American and other merchants at Hong- 
kong began to send ships to San Francisco. They seut agents into 
the cities and towns of Canton province to publish the intoxicating 
news and invite Chinese passengers. In 1849 there went to Cali- 
fornia over 300; in 1850, 450; in 1851, 2,700; in 1852, 18,000. 
Christians were deeply moved by the prospect thus opened of a new 
advance in the kingdom of God. The Presbytery of San Francisco 
requested the Board of Foreign Missions in New York to send a 
missionary there acquainted with the Chinese language and the 
needs of this Asiatic people. The writer of the present paper re- 
ceived a commission in July, and with his wife, leaving New York 
by steamer in October, reached San Francisco, November 6th, 1852. 
This was the beginning of Christian missions on the Pacific Coast in 
behalf of the immigration of the Chinese thither, a movemeut which 
has since then extended over the United States to Australia and 
to most parts of North and South America. It has excited the race 
to explore the possibilities of labor and trade in many countries of 
the ‘world and to test for itself the value of their novel civilization 
and professed religious creeds. The futare results of it to America, 
to Asia, and to other continents will be vast and enduring. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF CANTON CHINA. 
The General Assembly of 1848 at Baltimore made provision 
for the establishment of three Presbyteries in China—one at 
Canton, one at Amoy, and one at Ningpo. The ministers who 
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formed the Presbytery of Canton were Rev. A. P. Happer, M.D.; 
Rev. Wm. Speer, M.D.; and Rev. John B, French. They met in 
Canton for the organization of the Presbytery at 7 p.m., February, 
23rd, 1849. 

By appointment of the General Assembly, Dr. Happer was 
moderator and Dr. Speer preached the sermon, from the text Is. xlix. 
12. Mr. French was chosen stated clerk. The meeting was held 
at the house of Dr. Peter Parker. Besides the members of Presby- 
tery there were present as visitors: Dr. Parker; Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Wells Williams, of Canton; Dr. James Legge and two or three 
other missionaries of the London Mission, Hongkong ; Rev. Henry 
V. Rankin and Rev. J. K. Wight and their wives, on theit way 
from New York to Ningpo; besides a good audience of Canton 
merchants, etc. 

Dr. Speer left for the U. S. A. in December, 1849, so that there 
was not a quorum, and the meetings were suspended for a long time. 
Rev. J. B. French died, on the Indian Ocean, November 30th, 1858. 
By authority of the General Assembly, the Presbytery was recon- 
stituted January 11th, 1860, by Rev. Andrew P. Happer, M.D.; 
Rev. Dyer Ball, M.D.; and Rev. Charles F, Preston. Dr. Ball was 
elected moderator and Dr. Happer stated clerk. The minutes of 
the former meetings had been lost when the Mission dwellings in 
Canton were burned during the war which commenced in 1856. 

Two meetings were held in 1861 and no more till November 
19th, 1863. The reason given in the minutes is “lack of a quorum.” 
Regular and special meetings were held from 1863 till 1878, with 
the exception of 1868 and 1869, when the members living in Canton 
did not make a quorum, nor is there any record of a meeting in 1876. 
Lack of a quorum caused the meetings to be again suspended in 
1878, and they were not resumed till 1883. Since that time regular 
meetings have been held, and occasionally special meetings. 


It was fourteen years after the organization of the Presbytery 
before it had a church under its care, and thirty-five years before it 
ordained a native minister. God, however, cared for the seed that 
with much toil and long patience was sown by the earlier workers, 
and some of them lived to share in the joy of the harvest. 

From the beginning there have been thirty ministers connected. 
with the Presbytery-(27 foreign and 3 native). 

At present there are fourteen ministers (eleven foreign and 
three native); four licentiates, and nineteen churches with a member- 
ship of about 2,500, 


Henry V. Noyes. 
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The Official Status of Missionaries, 
BY REV. ARNOLD FOSTER. 


The editor of the Recorper has expressed a wish to reprint the 
following letter which appeared first in the Vorth-China Daily News. 
In sending it out—with a few verbal alterations—amongst missionaries 
in China, and friends of missions in England and America who are 
readers of the Recorper, I should like to add one expression of opinion 
to what I have already written. 

It is my convicton that the importance of the question now raised— 
Shall Protestant missionaries accept a political status in China?—is so 
great, and that the effects of the decision arrived at must be so 
momentous and far reaching in their influence on our work, that it ought 
not in any single case to be settled by individual missionaries assuming 
this status without an authorization from their Board or committee at 
home to do so. This question affects the essential and fundamental 
principles of the work, and the whole character of our standing as the 
messengers of the churches before the Chinese people. 

I feel as strongly as any one can do that, with the experience of the 
past few years before us, we must all look with something like utter 
dismay on the prospect of religious persecution for our converts if the 
Romanists are now to be allowed to pursue the political “ advantage” 
they have secured by the recent edict. During these years, from almost 
every part of China, there have come heart-breaking testimonies to the 
oppression of the Roman Catholic priests, backed by French protection— 
an oppression under which the heathen and our Protestant converts alike 
have suffered almost unimaginable injustice. But greater evils may come 
on the church of Christ than even the most cruel persecution, and in my 
judgment these evils will certainly overtake us if we enter into the 
arena to fight the emissaries of Rome with ‘the carnal weapons” of an 
equal political status, for this status, be it remembered, is not that of the 
ordinary citizen, but is a special official status to be granted only to the 
priestly caste—Romanist or Protestant. Such treaty rights as are 
secured to our converts, can still be claimed for them by consuls wher- 
ever it,becomes absolutely necessary for to appeal on their behalf to Cesar, 
and in the hands of consuls this business should, as I believe, be. left. 

But perhaps one lesson that both our converts and we need to learn 
more thoroughly than we have yet done is this: the need of sometimes 
standing still, either to see the salvation of God, or, if so He wills, to 
endure sufferings such as Christisns in other lands have in past times 
had to undergo. In this case the salvation, though delayed, will as 
surely be seen in the end as if it had been suddenly accomplished by an 


unlooked for act of divine interposition. 
A, F. 


Sir: In your issue of the 19th of May last there appeared 
under the above heading (1) a leading article, (2) an Imperial edict 
and (3) a letter from Mr. Moule, all referring to a new departure 
in the attitude of the Chinese government towards missions and 
missionaries. It seemed to me at the time, and it seems to me still, 
that the question to which all this prominence was given in your 
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paper, is one of the gravest importance to the future of China as a 
nation and also to the future of Christian missions. I have been 
hoping that some one more competent to deal with this subject than 
I am, would have taken it up and would have endeavoured to show 
the extreme danger of the course that the Imperial government 
has adopted—danger to the peace and well-being of the Chinese 
people, danger to the interests of all foreigners living in China, and 
last, but not least, danger to the very life of the Christian church asa 
religious society existing only for spiritual and non-political ends, 
But as I have seen no further references to this subject in your 
columns since the 19th of May, I shall be glad if you will allow 
me to indicate the dangers which I apprehend, and to express the 
hope that Protestant missions, at least, may even yet be saved 
from following, either blindly or with their eyes open, the lead 
of those who have brought about the new order and the new status 
of missionaries. 

It appears, then, that on the 15th of March last an Imperial 
decree was issued “in which,” to use your own words, “the political 
status which has so long been claimed by Roman Catholic bishops 
in the provinces, is officially recognized by the throne.” But the 
terms of the edict go far beyond this. In brief, the edict gives 
political status—a most comprehensive, far-reaching and disastrous 
“status” it will prove to be—to each order of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. Bishops are “authorized to demand to see” Viceroys 
and Governors of provinces; Vicars-general and Archdeacons are 
“authorized to demand to see” Provincial Teasurers, Judges, and 
Taotais ; other priests are “authorized to demand to see” Prefects 
of the 1st and 2nd class, Independent Prefects, Sub-prefects, and 
other functionaries. The various orders of ecclesiastics are to visit — 
and write to the corresponding orders of Chinese officials on terms 
of equality, and these officials will “ naturally respond, according to 
their rank, with the same courtesies.” 

Few of your readers who are not either Consuls or missionaries 
can have any idea of what the “demand” on the part of priests to 
“see” local officials has meant up to the present time, while such 
demands have not been “authorized ” or even recognized. What it 
will mean henceforth, now that such demands have been sanctioned ° 
by Imperial edict, it would be still more difficult for the ordinary 
layman, Englishman or American, to imagine. On this subject it 
is enough to say that the interference of the Catholic clergy of all 
ranks and conditions in Chinese yaméns has been utterly resented 
by the Chinese in the past, and had it not been for French backing, 
it would long ago have been summarily prevented. That the 
Chinese have had good yeason to object to this interference, has been 
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the strong conviction of some, if not all, of onr own most influential 
officials. In the Times of the 13th of September, 1886, there ap- 
peared a long letter from Sir Ratherford Alcock headed “ Frauce, 
China, and the Vatican,” in which our former British Minister 
denounces vehemently the whole system of priestly interference in 
the political affairs of China and the administration of its laws. 
To it he attributes “the perennial hostility towards Christianity 
and its teachers in every form, which . . . now pervades the whole 
nation, rulers and people, from the highest to the lowest.” 

I should like to reproduce much more of what Sir Rutherford 
Alcock says, but I must only venture on one further quotation.: 
*“ When asked by Pope Pius 1X at Rome, on my return home, soon 
after the massacre of Tientsin, how I acconnted for the persistent 
batred manifested against the missionaries and their converts, I felt 
constrained to answer: ‘It was not a question of religion with 
them, but of civil jarisdiction,’ and I was not surprized that he did 
not pursue the subject farther, It is a trath, however, which lies 
at the very root of all the contention past and present in which the 
Chinese government has been engaged in connection with mission- 
aries ever since the treaty of Nanking gave admission to the empire, 
.... It is against such assumptions and unwarranted pretensions 
that the Chinese government is now making a determined stand, 
and it is in the interest of religion and of all foreign nations that 
they should not fail.” ~The closing sentence of Sir Rutherford’s 
letter, which I have now italicised, is one to which | desire to draw 
the earnest attention of your readers, whether lay or missionary. 

When Sir Rutherford wrote in 1886, the Japanese war and the 
subsequent pitiful collapse of China were still in the future, That 
war changed many things as we all know. It revealed to the world 
the hopeless weakness of China and her inability to offer serious 
opposition to any act of aggression on the part of even a second-rate 
foreign power. The rulers of China, now conscious of their weakness 
and destitute of any national patriotism, begau to adopt a course of 
the most shortsighted foreign policy that could well be imagined, 
One concession to foreign bluster and threats followed another, some 
of them absolutely suicidal in their character. The other day you 
compared China to a frightened hen rushing wildly from one side of 
a road to another as she sees some dreaded object approaching, from 
which she would fain escape but cannot, and the simile was not an 
inapt one. One of the last and most deplorable acts of weakness 
and folly of which the Chinese government has been guilty is the 
surrender of her stand against priestly interference and pretensions— 
that stand which was once so resolute and determined, and of which 
Sir Rutherford Alcock said, “it is in the interest of religion and 
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of all foreign nations” that it should not be surrendered. Under 
pressure from M. Pichon, the French Minister, and a Roman 
Catholic bishop, China has suddenly agreed to admit the whole 
body of missionaries to a political status and to a degree of 
political influence that they would none of them be allowed even in 
their own countries. For the concession made to Roman Catholic 
priests under French protection must, as a matter of course, be 
allowed also to Protestants if they claim it, and in point of fact it is 
now being offered to them spontaneously by the Chinese government 
without their claiming it, I am told on good authority that the 
government is even anxious that we should avail ourselves of it, 
But whatever may be the wishes of the Chinese government, in its 
present dazed and bewildered condition, in regard to this matter, 
the friends of missions have to look at it from another and altogether 
different point of view, and I cannot but think that when the ques- 
tion has been well ventilated and its bearings are thoroughly under- 
stood, the great bulk of Protestant opinion, both in England and also 
in America, will be strongly and decidedly against missionaries 
accepting the offered political status. In my judgment, and I 
know that many Protestant missionaries will altogether agree with 
me, we should, by accepting this status, put ourselves in an utterly 
false position and one most injurious to the true interests of 
religion. But the motives weighing with the Chinese government 
for offering us this status and even pressing it on us, are, I think, 
intelligible. ‘To begin with, we know how for some years now, China 
has in all her diplomacy been continually trying to extricate herself 
from difficulties with one nation. by playing off another nation 
against it,—trying, e.g., to foil Russian advances by appealing to the 
jealousy of England, trying to resist English demands by appealing 
to the self-interest of France, and so on. We can easily imagine 
how she may now be thinking to play off what she regards as two 
great rival religions one against the another. In an evil moment she 
has been coerced into conceding to the representatives of the French 
religion a point of vital importance to her very existence as a 
nation. Her rulers know what priestly interference in the yaméns 
will mean, backed up as it will be by French consuls and the whole 
power of France. But if they can now enlist on the other side the 
representatives of the British and American religion, supported by 
British and American consuls, they perhaps imagine that some of 
the mischief done by the priestly interference may be neutralized 
and the power of the priest to some extent checkmated. Farther, 
it is said that the local officials wish to simplify the proceedings of 
their own yaméns by changing the present methods, according to 
which missionaries ought only to appeal against the persecution 
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of Christians throngh their consuls. It would take too long to 
explain here what the plan hitherto recognized has been. It may 
be freely admitted that it is cumbrous, and that as missionary inter- 
ferences on behalf of converts maltiply, it tends to become cumbrous 
to the point of breaking down. But who is responsible for that ? 
Surely it is not my business as a missionary to assume political 
rank and status with all the attendant evils of such a position 
merely that I may simplify for the Chinese their methods of legal 
procedure! Let the Chinese simplify their own methods, and 
above all let them learn to deal out justice to Christians without 
_ having continually to be made to do it by appeals on the part of 
missionaries to the terms of the treaty. If they will do this the 
cases of interference with officials by Protestant missionaries through 
their consuls, will rapidly diminish in number. 

I am aware that in some cases there are great apparent ad- 
vantages in the missionary being able to deal direct with the 
local officials and perhaps in some cases the advantages are real, 
but I am convinced that as a rule our direct interference in yaméns 
is in no sense advantageous either to our couverts, or to ourselves 
as men whose first concern it is to be preachers, pastors, and 
teachers of the people. The whole question is, I freely admit, 
beset with difficulty owing to the utter corruption and injustice 
' that characterize the eutire administrative system of China, but 
this state of things will never be mended by missionaries under- 
taking to guide and influence the magistrates in every case where 
they think a convert has not had fair play. Our aim should 
be to strengthen and improve the system by which law is adminis- 
tered by the proper officers of the Chinese government aud by 
them alone. Onur intrusion into their province will tend in the long 
run to make confusion worse confounded. One of the first things 
to do is by every means in our power to press home on the govern- 
ment our strong objection to the distinction they are for ever 
making between the min ( §) and the chiao (%), “the people” and 
“the charch.” ‘This [mperial edict treats these two classes almost 
as if they were two distinct races of mankind living in China—the 
one wholly subject to Chinese rule, the other only partially so. 
Only the other day we were told in your columns that “the 
governor of Shantung, Yii Hsien, has .... memorialized the 
Empress-Dowager on the subject of the constantly increasing feuds 
between non-converts and native Christians in Shantung. ... He 
recommends that a decree be issned commanding all native Chris- 
tians, without distinction of denomination or creed, to wear dis- 
tinctive clothes, similar to Europeans if possible, etc., ete.” The 
relations between Christians and non-Christians in China will never 
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be satisfactory till the distinction between them is altogether ignored 
by the officials and till both can equally count on having their 
disputes settled according to the abstract merits of each case, 
on principles of justice and with no reference to the religious 
belief of either party. Whatever the faults of Protestant mis- 
sionaries may be, the desire to see converts multiply at the cost 
of injustice being done to the heathen is not one of them. The 
Chinese officials understand at least. approximately the principles 
on which Roman Catholics wish to interfere in yamén cases and 
to adjudicate all cases in which their converts are interested. The 
officials do not understand and never have understood the Protes- 
tant position, and if we now fall into the pit that lies open before 
us and assume the prestige and position that the Roman Catholics 
have so long coveted and have at last extorted from the Chinese, 
the official misunderstanding of our aims will become greater 
than ever, 

Bat the truth is the present difficulties betesnein the people 
of China and “the church,” 7 e., nominal Christian converts, are 
not all on one side. It is sometimes as difficult for a heathen to get 
redress when wronged by a so-called Christian as it is for a Chris- 
tian to get redress when persecuted by the heathen, and under the 
present confusion such cases tend to multiply. Some magistrates 
who have had to deal with cases in which Christians were con- 
cerned—and we will assume the Christians were in the right—have 
learnt such a severe lesson as to the danger of giving a case wrongly 
against Christians, that they now run to the opposite extreme and 
are afraid to punish any one who pleads that he is a Christian, 
however clearly he may be inthewrong. Here is one of the greatest 
dangers now threatening Christianity, threatening our very existence 
as a spiritual body. The knowledge that a mandarin will not dare 
to give a case against the church, is a perpetual temptation to 
designing Chinese to get hold of the missionary’s card and to take 
it into the yamén on behalf of a litigant. Such a card is worth 
money. Only within the last few months two cases of this kind 
have come under my notice—cases in which gross injustice against 
non-Christian Chinese has been done by men in the employ of 
missions using the name of the Mission in a yamén to defeat the 
ends of justice and to give support to the claim of one litigant over 
another when in point of fact the case had nothing to do with 
Christianity, and neither litigant was a Christian, or in any way 
known to the missionary. If we accept the status that is now 
offered to us, and if it comes to be generally understood that we can 
at any time “demand to see” the officials, these and similar abuses 
will multiply rapidly. A desire for justice, as well as a desire to 
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maintain our proper position as Christian ministers and nothing more, 
should lead us to decline this new position. 

“ But,” it is said, “the Roman Catholics have now got the 
status and the power that belongs to it, and we know from exe 
perience how they will use it against heathen and Protestant China- 
man alike. It is absolutely necessary that we should be able to 
counteract their influence in the yaméns.” In your own article these 
words occur: “It will give the Roman Catholic church greater 
influence than the Protestant churches, for the former is absolutely 
unscrupulous where Mother Church is concerned ; but magna est 
veritas et prevalebit in the long run,” I feel this difficulty, but we 
shall not right one wrong by doing another. So far as I know, up 
to the present time almost every Protestant missionary I have 
met has disapproved altogether of priestly interference in the 
yaméns and of priestly assumption of official rank, and shall we 
now ourselves assume this rank so at variance with the prin- 
ciples laid down for our guidance in the New Testament? “Truth 
is great and will prevail in the long run” 7f ?t de true to itself, but 
not .s it compromises and goes off on lines that are distinctly 
opposed to its own. We know what has always been the policy 
of Rome. It has always coveted political power. It has had, and 
still has, a temporal “head” who is spoken of in the edict as the 
Chiaohuang, or “ Ruler of the Church.” This “head” has in the 
past claimed the right to put up kings and to depose them. Prot- 
estantism, and especially the Protestantism of the free churches, 
is at the very antipodes of Rome in regard to this whole question. 
We owe it to ourselves at this critical time to show the courage of 
our convictions and to believe that whatever the apparent loss of 
worldly prestige and “influence” may be for the present, in the end 
the moral superiority of our ecclesiastical policy to the ecclesiastical 
policy of Rome will be recognized. Rome may get the political 
power she covets and with it the detestation of the people in whose 
affairs she insists on interfering. If Protestants will only decline 
the political status and impress on the Chinese rulers and people 
that we only want even-handed justice to be dealt out to Christians 
and heathen alike, we shall in the end be masters of the situation. 
It will be an important object lesson to the Chinese if by declining 
their offered status we can show them that the true reason of our 
being in China is not, as they suppose, to train up a race of alien 
and disloyal Chinese in the midst of the empire, but to advance 
the cause of peace and justice and order among all classes of the 
community without respect of persons. 

The normal state of Chinese feeling in regard to the interference 
of foreign priests in the domestic affairs of the empire is exactly 
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what Sir Rutherford Alcock has described, and when the present 
temporary aberration has passed away from the official mind, the 
rulers of China will return to their old hatred of all people who 
parsued or are pursuing the policy of interference, and will show a 
confidence they have never shown before in those who, when they 
might have shared the “privilege” of interference, deliberately 
declined on principle to do so. | 


The Self-confessing Christ.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR CORNABY. 


He cannot deny Himself. 2 Tim. xi, 13. 


i is well known to most of us that some of the lesser mann- 


scripts of the Greek Testament are what is called palimpsest. 

In such manuscripts the words of evangelists and apostles are 
found to be half sponged out and some monkish legends have been 
written above them, so that it is often hard to read the Scriptures 
themselves; and when the strokes of a word or two resemble those 
of the Scriptures underneath, it is easy to misread the Scripture 
words and mistake monkish scribblings for the real Word of God. 

And all this is a little parable of what has happened tothe | 
meaning of certain passages of Scripture, even where there is no 
shadow of a doubt as to what are the precise words of the original 
writers of Scripture. 

Our text to-day is a case in point. Hundreds of authors of 
religious books and thousands of writers to religious magazines— 
who would be highly offended if we were to call them papists— 


* manage somehow or other to just follow the monks and popes of 


the dark ages and say that Christ was self-denying ; while as we 
see in our text Paul the aged says that God in Christ was not, is 
not, and cannot be self-denying. ‘“ He cannot deny Himself.” 

There is a great blunder somewhere, Either Paul is wrong or 
the monks and popes are wrong. If we believe in the infallibility 
of the popes, we are bound to believe in the fallibility of St. Paul 
writing just now, if ever, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
On the other hand, unless Paul is wrong, what becomes of all the 
religious writers that we have mentioned? Can they all be wrong, 
and this one man Paul be right ? 

I think they can if Paul’s assertion fits in with every passage 
in the New Testament where the word “deny ” occurs, and if these 
writers can be proved to misread other such passages also. It 
seems unlikely that so many writers should do so, but let us see. 


* Preached at Kuling, 3rd September, 1899. 
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The word we translate “deny” is only capable of one gram- 
matical object, whereas the word as commonly quoted is capable 
of two—one an indirect object (as “deny myself”) and the. 
other a direct object (as “sugar in my tea”). The original word 
is always the emphatic opposite of the verb “to confess,” and 
never means “to deprive of this, that, or the other.” It always 
means ‘‘to disown, to repudiate,” and in its connection suggests 
further, ‘“‘to disown as something too disgraceful to be owned ;” 
so that when we hear folks declare that in the Scriptures 
Christ is always self-denying, they really say (whatever they 
mean) that Christ always disowned Himself for shame, that He felt 
His character to be too disgraceful to be owned; and few atheists 
have said as much as that of late years. It would be utterly. 
absurd if they did, for every reader of the Scriptures would know 
that Christ, claiming to be the Son of God, never thought Himself 
disgraceful. 

What an unspeakable muddle we get into if, instead of search- 
ing the Scriptures, we merely take what monks and popes have said 
as gospel! 

The phrase “deny himself” was once uttered by our Lord to 
Peter and the rest of the twelve ; the phrase “deny him” is used of 
Peter disowning his Lord for shame, and the phrase ‘ deny himself” 
is also used by St. Paul in onr text. It is nsed in precisely the same 
sense in all these three cases, so that if Christ can deny Himself, 
He must deny Himself in the same sense as Peter denied Him; and 
if Peter ought to deny himself, he onght to deny himself in exactly 
the same way as he denied his Lord, 

But those who unconsciously follow the monks and popes of 
the ages when Scripture study was at its lowest ebb, ages when (as 
in the year 1414) there were two or three rival popes all claiming to 
be infallible, all anathematizing one another, and all interpreting 
the Scriptures so as to leave out their own particular vices,—those 
who merely follow the monks and popes would have us believe that 
when Peter was to deny himself, he was to eat less, drink less, and 
so on; and if that be the meaning of our Lord’s words to Peter, we 
are bound to conclude that Peter’s denial of his Master cousisted 
in Peter’s preventing Him from having all He wished to have, say 
of lamb flesh, or bread or wine at the Last Supper, or something 
of that sort! 

Our Lord said of Himself: “The Son of man came eating aud 
drinking, and they say: Behold, a gluttonous man and a wiue- 
bibber ;” but not one word do we find telling us that Peter ever 
reproved his Lord for His eating and drinking. On the other hand, 
we read that when our Lord tarned enough water into wine to last 
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for many a feast, that by doing so under the circumstances ‘“ He 
manifested forth His glory, and His disciples believed on Him;” 
and again, it was when the disciples had forgotten to take bread 
that they imagined their Master to be vexed with them. 

You remember His reply. It was, “* How is it that ye do not 
perceive that I spake not to you concerning bread ?” 

He had meant “‘ the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees,”’ as 
St. Matthew tells us; and the leaven of the Pharisees was religious 
professionalism, while the leaven of the Sadducees, who incladed 
the high-priestly party, was religious officialism ; and as profes- 
sionalism and officiulism were rampant in the church of the middle 
ages, and to-day have no laws on church books making them fatal 
to membership, thongh they are so utterly opposed to the kingdom 
of Christ which the church is to manifest on earth, cau we not see 
the sad face of the man of sorrows, as He says century after century 
to those who name His name: “ How is it that ye do not perceive 
that I spake not to you concerning a mere deprival of this comfort 
or that, but concerning these very things ?” 3 

It was not a gluttonous and wine-bibbing man who sold his 
Master ; it was not a physically luxurious and pampered man who 
denied Him. It was religions professionalism which first plotted 
His death; it was religions officialism which finally determined that 
He must die the death of the lowest rascal. 

Peter never forbade his Master to eat food convenient for Him, 
nor did Jesus ever forbid Peter to eat food convenient for him. The 
word “fasting” as an essential to mighty deeds, has long been 
proved to be a later ecclesiastical interpolation in both Matthew 
and Mark. Peter denied his Lord when he saw Him in the grip 
of the high-priestly party, in the grip of religious officialdom, when 
he saw that officialdom meant to do its worst, and that its worst 
was the hideous cross—a toy-word with us now, but a terribly 
disgusting word then, a word not to be uttered in ears polite, bat 
to be referred to as “a tree” and the process of crucifixion by the | 
euphemism “lifted up” or “lifted ap from the groand.” 

That was too much for Peter. He could confess His Master, 
draw his sword and ,boldly face an armed band, but being now on 
the official premises, with officialdom itself reigning there, all the 
disciple in him shrivelled up. Officialism must be confessed with 
deference, and the Christ must be denied with oaths and curses. — 
“T know ofticialism, I bow before it, but this man of Galilee I 
know not and care nothing for.” 

Now every critical act in a man’s career, whether it be an act 
of supremest heroism, or of basest cowardice, is but the fruit of a 
tree which has been planted long before. The disease which may 
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mutilate a man for life, was once present within him i in the form of 
microscopical germs, 

The germs of Peter’s denial of his Lord were‘outwardly manifest 
in a reproof which he gave Jesus on the first occasion of His 
foretelling His: inevitable sufferings. These germs, in Peter and 
the rest, developed into a virulent fever of greatness—of official 
greatness in the coming kingdom of Messiah—a fever which broke 
ont in one or another of the twelve each time our Lord referred to 
His sufferings afterwards ; and on each occasion of such an ont- 
_ break our Lord spoke or acted in a way which ought to have been 
medicinal, and would have been effectively so had not the fever 
been so obstinate. 7 

(I.) At the very outset Jesus had warned His newly-appointed 
twelve disciples as to the opposition their mission would eventually 
provoke and the state of continual jeopardy in which they would 
have to live. Study Matthew x, 16th and following verses to see 
how honestly He had pnt all this before them. 

A holy subtlety was to be theirs, coupled with the utmost 
harmlessness; but they must not suppose that it would prevent 
them from being generally hated and persecuted. Opposition to 
the gospel would take the furm of bitterest rancour among relatives 
and familiar friends to the destraction of outward peacefulness. 
The sum total of inward sorrow would be the loss of many elements 
that spelled home, and the climax of bodily sufferings would be the 
loss of life itself. Truly a forbidding enterprize, and one in which 
neither family relationship nor personal safety must be reckoned 
with. Those who were content to undertake it at the Master’s call 
must do so, in modern language, with the rope already round their 
neck, or in ancient and more ghastly language, with the cross of 
the outcast villain already upon their backs. Yet, said our Lord: 
“ Whosoever shall deny Me before men, him will I also deny before 
my Father which is in heaven.” 

The mention of the cross here must surely be taken to mean 
the extreme opposite of personal safety; and that same meaning 
will be seen in the corresponding warning given toward the close of 
our Lord’s ministry, when plots were ripening at Jerusalem to the 
multitudes in Perea who wished to follow Jesus — counting 
the cost (Luke xiv. 25-35.) 

The words “counting the cost” are andonbtedly the key-note 
of that latter passage, a note resounding throngh the illustrations 
given of a man who began to bnild on a larger scale than his 
resources warranted, and the kiag who, with only ten thousand 
troops, vainly hoped to battle with another king who had double 
that namber of men at his back; and the climax of the warning 
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is the necessity for mentally renouncing all possessions, worldly or 
social, for their actual loss would be only too likely to become fact. 
Nay, that is not the climax after all; Job’s possessions weut, but he 
himself remained unscathed; but here there was to be perpetual 
personal danger, like unto that of a man. already on his way to an 
ignomipious death. 

It behoved the Master to speak with the utmost plainness, so 
that no one conld possibly misnuderstand Him; and His words to 
the incipient disciples, unschooled in secondary and occult meauings, 
as His words to thoughtless crowds, would be likely to bear the 
simplest and: most obvions construction of which words were capable ; 
so from this and other reasons prolonged study assures us that the 
word “cross,” as here used, is introduced as a danger-signal of a 
very formidable shape. 

(II.) But our immediate purpose lies along the path of an ut- 
terance to Peter and the rest of the twelve, which has a different 
outlook, and in which our Lord brings in the subject of cross-bear- 
ing as a voluntary thing. It is a cross-bearing in which the man 
himself on behalf of the interests of the supreme Lord, and not an 
enemy in opposition to Christ, requires the deed. 

Let us study that utterance, as recorded in Matthew xvi. 16-26. 

Immediately following Simon’s large confession of the mes- 
siahship and divine sonship of Jesus, and his gaining the name of 
Peter the Rock, came bis repndiation of Messiah’s fnture sufferings, 
and the words, “‘ Get thee behind me Satan; thon art a stumbling- 
block unto me; for thou mindest not the things of God, but the 
things of men, ‘ Then said Jesus ”’—what ? 

I think that if yon will give some years of special stndy of the 
subject in all its bearings, carefully weighing every text at all con- 
nected with the whole passage, determining not to be misled by 
monks or popes, or even by otherwise excellent writers who follow 
them, you will read for yourselves something like this: ‘ If any 
‘man will be My follower, confessing Me and learning of Me, let 
him utterly disown his ownself with all its last of mastery or han- 
- kering after official dignity ; let him pour contempt on all his pride, 
avd putting the horrible cross npon the shoulders of such selfish- 
ness—a cross which truly fits the shoulders of such a disgraceful 
villain—let him send the offender away to shamefal execution as a 
traitor to the kingdom of heaven; and such must be your daily 
attitude, but inevitably so, for should any one desire to preserve his 
natural self-life, he shall lose his nobler self-life; but whoever is 
content to lose his natural self-life for my sake, shall preserve his 
nobler self-life. For what doth it profit a man if he do indeed gain 
“all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them ”—a tempta- 
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tion jast now re-echoed by Peter and repulsed by the same words 
just now as in the wildernes—what doth it profit a man if he 
do indeed gain all this and barter away his nobler self-life? What 
shall a mun give in exchange “for that ?” 

Simon the confessor had risen into Peter the Rock ; but Peter 
the Repndiator dropped down into Satan the Adversary ; and he 
and the rest, being leavened with the same leaven of official great- 
ness, must find in the- forcible disowning of that officially-minded 
self the only alternative to disowning the Christ, or of selling Him 
into the hands of His enemies—the official religionists—enemies who 
proved to be far crneler than did the stern heatheu governor, 

And brethren, these words of onr Lord echo and re-echo down | 
the ages as a perpetual alternative for all disciples of Jesus, Church 
offices there may be; disciples may fill them in accord with the 
primary essentiils of the kingdom of loyal bearts and child-like, 
but officialism and the Christ are opposed eterually. 

Aud this fatal vice of officialism, of liceused masterdom, is the 
more dangerons, because it seems tu be no vice at all; it is so natural 
to domineer. It belongs to “the things of men” to be masterful 
whenever there is a cuance. Yet by this lust of mastery fell the 
great archangel, and by this temptation he seeks to accomplish the 
ruin of every one of us and to keep back the kingdom of heaven on 
earth, for which Christ died and rose again and sent His Spirit to 
establish by our instrumentality everywhere. Let officialism enter 
our hearts and the Christ stands without knocking; let officialism 
permeate any given church, and the disowned Christ hath not 
where to lay His head. 

And as He cannot repudiate His life-programme, or the primary 
essentials of His kingdom, whether at the suggestion of a tempter in 
the wilderness, or at the rebuke of a Peter, or at the bidding of pope 
or cardinal, or at your bidding or mine, or at that of a native 
member who spells membership by the word mandarindom,—as the 
Christ can never repudiate Himself, He must repudiate those who 
thus repudiate Him. “If we shall deny Him, He also will deny as; 
if we are faithless, He abideth faithfal, for He cannot deny Himself.” 

Such is surely the primary teaching of one of the most commonly 
caricatured set of passages in the Bible, passages which it behoves 
us to quote aright, even, if we lose portions of our favourite authors, 
- or verses of our favourite hymns by daring to do so. : 

And now let us dwell upon the loving kindness of our Lord in 
causing this whole set of passages to be recorded and in speaking. 
the Words He did in this connection. : 

We know not God unless we know Him as Love Supreme. Mere 
justice is bat the unyielding skeleton of bone; the flesh aud blood 
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of our Lord’s mystic body is love; and that body and blood is to 
be mystically, yet most really, our very own. Quite apart from any 
stated sacraments we are to be communicants, participators of 
Christ moment by moment. _ 

Love like unto that of Christ, love lent from the Sonrce of all 
true love, is found as a light that lighteth every true mother upon 
earth, every mother who, in obedience to her noble mother-natrre, 
comes to her babe, not to be ministered unto but to minister, to 
suffer agony, to give up rest and energy, if only that little one is 
well and strong. We men can but look on from the outside, from 
the porch of that mother-nature ; bat from that porch let us look 
within and in all admiration study what we see; for Christ has 
not left the world of Christendom, nor utterly forsaken the world of 
heathendom either, so long as a trae mother is found there yearning 
over her cradle. 3 

Theology teaches that God is present in every land under the 
sun. Some folks ask us to prove it, To me it is proved in one word— 
the word Mother. 

Listen outside that door. Charlie i is grasping at the toys of the 
rest. He is showing a spirit which, if unchecked, would grasp at all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them; and how does | 
mother deal with him? Does she say: * You are always like that, 
always quarrelling and trying to domineer over the others, that is you 
all over?” No, she does not say that, or if she doos, she has denied, 
repudiated, her mother-self. She says: “That is never my boy! 
Ido not know him! This is a nasty selfish child, and my Charlie 
is a loving boy who gives way to others. Send away that selfish 
child that I do not know, and let me see my own boy once more.” 

Strange to hear a mother disowning her boy! Strange to find 


love supreme disowning a disciple and calling him Satan! Nay, 
neither Love Supreme, nor the loving mother-heart were disowning 


disciple or child. Christ disowned the non-disciple-self; mother 
disowned the self so opposed to that of her boy at his best. 

Now open the door and look in. Charlie, who was crying ‘I 
want” in his peevish bad temper a while ago, is hiding his head in 
mother’s dress and saying: “ 1 want to kiss you, mother ;” and I tell 
you that the very Christ has kissed Charlie in that mother’s kiss. 

Bat mother had a child to deal with, and Christ had to cope 
with obstinate grown-up-ness. There is all the difference between 
dealing with a sapling blown askew in a storm and with a deformed 
tree that has grown crooked for years. 

‘We do not suppose that the particular child whom onr Lord 
set in the midst as a model for church leaders in all ages, was a 
faultless child, or a child entirely free from little spells of bad 
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temper; but here was a little being with a heart, with a spontane- 
ous and adaptible nature, with an instinctive sense of pain in the 
presence of oppression. 

Whereas in the nature twisted and warped after the image of 
the serpent such things as spontaneons recognition of kindness, as 
instinctive pain when wrong had been done to anyone, may be 
entirely absent. A great cancerous growth has invested the place 
where God originally put a heart. | 

It has been said that nothing on earth has ever been so cruel 
and heartless as religion, A libel that on true religion, which is 
righteousness saturated with love divine ; but true enough of religions 
Offcialism “that opposeth and exalteth itself against all that is 
called Christ . . . sitting in the temple of Christ, setting itself 
forth as Christ.” That has proved to be the meanest, cruelest, and 
most heartless thing on earth, as all readers of history may know. 

How does the Christ regard it, think you? When heathendom 
has arrayed: all its forces in a world-wide conspiracy we read in 
boldest metaphor, “He that sitteth in the heavens beholds it all 
with derisive langhter;” bat when lust after mastery on official 
lines has leavened the disciples’ minds, the same Lord cries, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” and then, “Utterly disown that self of 
yours! Disown it as you would an outrageous criminal !” 

They who have never known Love Supreme may well combine 
in their heathen way against the Lord and against His Anointed, 
bat with a loud professionalism to declare, ‘We know Him, we 
represent Him on earth, we are the church leaders of Jehovah and 
His Anointed,” and with minds staltified with officialism to reverse + 
all Christ’s definitions of His own kingdom; that is monstrons, blas-, 
phemous! If that in an individual or a collection of individaals be 
not repudiated by the Christ, then Christ ceases to be Christ; God 
ceases to be God! and God is: Christ is: He cannot deny Himself. 

Let those who affirm that Christ was self-denying, and produce 
the Scriptures as their warrant for the statement, poiut out a single 
instance where He has been untrue to Himself. 

The angels and archangels, who knew the Son of God as the 
Lord of glory, may have wondered and half-doubted when the project 
of His incarnation was first revealed to them. How could the King 
of glory become man among men, even if all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them were to become instantly His? It 
would seem like the denial of His essential personality. It would 
appear outrageous, unthinkable! 

Yet the unthinkable became fact, and that with no denial of 
the divine self. Truly styled the King of glory, His inner self was 
not glory but love, love which could divest Himself of His glorious — 
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robe and dive down from the heights into the whirlpool below, where 
human souls were struggling and perishing. 

The princely robe lies there high upon the bank ; but look, the | 
prince is down in the maelstrom below, rescuing the dying. No! 
He has failed, surely! His hands and feet are pierced, His side is 
gashed, His brow is bleeding, His visage is all marred! But thus, 
even thus, He battles with the waters, He rescues the perishing, 
He brings them safe to land. 

They called Him prince when they saw His robe once, but now 
robeless and wounded, how princely! With what a princely rule 
will He hold sway in the hearts of those He has rescued! He 
became one with them, He struggled in their struggles, He felt 
the fiercest force of the terrible current. As one of themselves, they 
will love Him; as prince, they will pay Him the homage of no- 
speakable loyalty. 

But look! An evil-visaged one has stolen the princely robe, 
announces himself as the prince and ‘cries to them that their 
rescuer is a traitor, who onght to be driven away with execrations ; 
and some of them follow the decree of the false prince with the 
robe, and begin to insult the robeless one to whom they owe every- 
thing; and afterwards some of them eventually become oppressors 
of the true prince’s subjects, being authorized thereto by the prince 
of falsities, whom they call by the name of the true prince. 

And what will the prince Himself do then? If He be true to 
His princely rale, will He not repudiate the counterfeit prince and 
his followers? Can He do otherwise ? 

There are doubtless other ways of denying Christ than denying 
Him from a mind leavened with the leaven of officialism, but that 
was surely the primary scope of our Lord’s words concerning the 
denial of self. It may be said, and rightly so, that it was fear of 
officialdom rather than the possession of official pomp which made 
Peter deny his Lord, which we may sum up by saying that official 
pomp, anticipated, realized, or feared, forms the context of all the 
passages in the Gospels in which the denial or repudiation of a 
person occurs; and the primary meaning of a text can only be 
rightly studied in its context ; and if the context of a given passage 
be perpetual in its essentials, then the primary sense of that passage 
must be taken to be the permanent one, 

Three more passages in the Epistles remain to be noticed ; one 
in which the word “ deny ” occurs again in connection with a person, 
and two where it occurs in connection with things directly opposed 
to the personality of Love Supreme. : 

The first in order of writing occurs in the Epistle to Titus, 
chapter ii, verses 11-14, where we read, “For the grace of God 
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(His graceful kindness) hath appeared, bringing salvation to all 
men, instracting us, to the intent that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly and righteously in this present 
world; looking for the blessed hope and appearing of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us, that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto [limself a people for 
His own possession, zealous of good works; and the correspond- 
ing passage, exhibiting the alternative to our denying ungod- 
liness, is fonnd in the epistle from which we takeour text to-day. 
(II. Timothy iii, 1-5.) It reads, “But know this, that in the 
last days grievous times shall come”—suggesting the words of . 
St. John (1. John ii. 18), ‘* Little children, it is the last hour; and as 
ye heard that anti-Christ cometh, even now have there arisen many 
anti-Christs . . . This is the anti-Christ, even he (or that spirit, 
as in chapter iv.) that denieth the Father and the Son,” perhaps 
theologically, but also generally denying esseutial and manifested 
love, as John sees the Father and the Son to be. “ In the last 
days,”. says St. Paul to Timothy, “grievous times shall come, 
for men shall be lovers of self [the very self manifest in lust 
of mastery, which should have been utterly denied], lovers of 
money, boastful, haughty, railers, disobedient to parents, unthank. 
fal, anholy, without natural affection [the spontaneous child-heart 
entirely lost], implacable, slanderers, without self-control, fierce, 
no lovers of good, traitors, headstrong, puffed up, lovers of pleasure 
rather than lovers of God; holding a form of godliness [and thus 
apparently reckoned as church members], but having denied the 
power thereof.” 

Such is the. black list, ending with a note of surprize for the — 
reader, who natarally exclaims, “How come these to be numbered 
among the members of the charch?” - The possibility of their being 
so, however, will be apparent if we translate these various vices by 
the names that are colloquial among us to-day, and then look around, 
nay, look within. 

We look aronnd and see that So and So seems to exactly 
answer to some points in this description; and our next step is 
toward the temple, where we lift our holy hands and thank God 
that we are not as So and So is. -No, no, let us look within and 
keep on looking until we exclaim, ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner. 
How is it that I am reckoned within the church, I who have held 
the form of godliness, but have so often repudiated the power there- 
of, I so often the slave of selfish anti-Christ, denying essential and 
manifested Love Supreme? ‘Oh brethren, our own heart-history, 
and not the character of So and So, must form the ultimate 
ground for surprize; and to be uacharitable toward So and So, while 
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we are indalgent toward our own ungodliness, that is, angodliness 
indeed. 

But in what way are we to be charitable? False charity, no 
less than uncharity, may be a direct denial of godliness; and false 
charity is very common indeed. 

There are actioug, for instance, on which no good construction 
can be put. Suppose a native preacher tells a downright lie, 
False charity would urge us to say: “It was not exactly a lie; no, it 
could not be called a lie;” uncharity would urge us to say: “ He is 
a liar; it was just like him to tell that lie;” trne charity would urge 
us tosay: ‘The lie was a lie, a satanic thing, but he was not himself 
when he told it. Cirenmstances were strong; he has not grown in 
grace lately, and so fell into that sin, The Lord Christ bless him 
with the fullness of His own spirit of truth and strengthen the 
Christian self of the man.” 

To whitewash Satan is as great an error as to sit in judgment 
upon a fellow-disciple of Jesus, whom we have proved to be such. . 
He who said: ‘Judge not,” or “sit not in judgment upon So and 
So,” cansed His beloved disciple to say: ‘ Test the spirits, whether 
they are of God.” 

A Christian may be overtaken in a fault, bat his habitnal self 
may be traly Christian. David was overtaken in grievous faults, aud 
it would be foolish and wrong to say that he did not commit adultery 
and other crimes; bat of his habitual personality the inspired 
writer declares that he was “a man after God’s own heart.” 

It is in that direction that trae charity lies, charity which is 
ever consistent with the truth of God, the supremely charitable one. 

Evil of all kinds must be hated with an intense abhorrence; 
and the measure of our love to God and man will be the measure 
of our hatred of evil. We must get to feel and to manifest that 
power of godliness, the power to loathe and abhor evil, We must 
give it no quarter wherever it shows its poison fangs. Officialism 
is always dastardly, outrageous within the kingdom of heaven. 
Away with it! Pride is abominable unto the Lord. Away with it! 
And so with all the hellish crew of fiendish vices, fashionable or 
not, baptized in the font of respectability or not, which repndiate 
the Supreme and keep back the kingdom of our God and of His 
Christ from the perishing millions of humanity. 

“Test the spirits.” Let us habitually test every thought of our 
own, every word and deed we utter and do, or hear and witness. 
The kingdom of our Lord is the kingdom of developed child-hearts; 
let us see whether the spirit to be tested fits in with that kingdom 
or not. Let us say after every word and deed to be tested, “And 
of such is the kingdom of heaven,” If the words fit, then the 
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matter may belong to that kingdom, If the words will in no wise 
fit, when we have studied the case in all its bearings, then let us 
say to ourselves: “That belongs to the self which ought to have 
died long ago, and which you must forthwith send away to the 
death of a cursed malefactor;” or in the case of So and So, “The 
deed is anti-Christian, and he surely was not himself when he 
perpetrated ‘it.”’ 

* Test the spirits, whether they are of God.” God is known to 
ns in the benedictory prayer as full of generous love, of graceful 
kindness, of noblest influences, through which the divinest com- 
munion may flow. So we may ask the triple question, “Is it 
generous? Is it gracious ? does it chime in with fellowship divine ? ” 

If otherwise, it is ungodly. Then repnodiate it! Claim its 
opposite ! Claim it in intercessory prayer for So and So. Claim it in 
humblest supplication for yourself. More love to God! More love 
to everybody ! More of the Holy Spirit of Jesus! Until the old dis- 
graceful self has been crucified on His cross ; until the Christ-self, 
never to be denied, but to be ever manifested within us, lives its life 
on earth and passes to its life in heaven, confessed before His Father 
by the inspiring Christ and manifested in the blessed appearing: 
of His glory, | 

* Ask, seek, knock,” claim, demand—for Christ’s sake and in 
His interests—and as the seal of an ever growing answer to our 
largest petitions, we have the assurance. ‘‘ He cannot deny Himself.” 


Educational Department. 


E. T. M.A., Editor. 
Published in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 


The Government and the New Learning. 


: 'T is now a year since the coup d’état at Peking which so ruthlessly 
I crushed the hopes of the reform party of China. During these 

twelve months there has been a steady movement of the Chinese 
government backward toward the old position of hostility toward 
Western innovations. The movement has indeed halted at times, and 
there has seemed to be a slight disposition to reconsider and adopt a 
more progressive policy, but recent events have rather disappointed 
such hopes. The visit of the Imperial Commissioner, Kang Yi, to 
Kiang-su and the methods employed by ‘him to extort large sums of 
money from local officials, and his undisguised hostility toward 
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everything Western, especially toward schools for imparting Western 
learning, prove that those in authority at Peking are still stubbornly | 
blind to the real needs of China. Kang Yi’s declaration that the 
_ schools of Western learning are hot-beds of treason, and his foolish 
statement that drilling by Western methods unfits a soldier for courag- 
eous action, show how eminently he is fitted to do the work for which 
he was chosen. His spirit and method are exhibited in the sentence of 
exile executed upon a young official, who was educated in part at 
Oxford and who was known to be an ardent friend of the new 
learning, recently director of one of the new schools and prominent 
in the establishment of the girls’ boarding-school at Shanghai. 
Condemned without a trial, and punished contrary to law, “ squeezed” _ 
of everything that could be turned into cash, even ‘to his clothes, he 
has been sent to the frontier for three years of degrading service. 

The closing of the above-mentioned girls’ school, from which so 
much has been expected, may not have been entirely due to the 
action of Kang Yi, but it was no doubt hastened by it. 

The orders to close the newly-opened university at Nankin and © 
' the various schools established by the Viceroy, Chang Chih-tung, | 
are certainly the result of his representations. A recent dispatch 
‘published in the North-China Duily. News to the effect that the 
rules for the admission of students into two of the academies at 
Wuchang, have been altered so as to deny entrance to all but 
students of Hupeh and Hunan, indicates that His Excellency Chang 
intends to keep the schools open some time longer at least. It is 
interesting to note, too, that the Imperial University at Peking, in 
spite of the efforts of its enemies, is still running. ‘The buildings 
-we believe, are still unfinished, but there are over a hundred 
students in attendance. Several other government schools have as 
yet not been interfered with, and it is greatly to be hoped that the 
advisers of the Peking government may yet be led to see the 
folly of this crusade against learning, The attitude of the most 
enlightened Chinese is illustrated in the work on the “New 
Learning,” published by H. E. Chang Chih-tung, a translation of 
which has already appeared in these pages. Despite some very 
natural mistakes on the part of the Viceroy, the work as a whole 
shows a very just appreciation of the shortcomings of the old 
system of Chinese education and the advantages to be obtained by 
the introduction of modern branches. Though it was written before 
the present reactionary movement, the Viceroy has recently shown 
on more than one occasion that he has seen no reason to change his 
view. That thousands and tens of thousands of students and officials 
in China, particularly the younger men, share his opinions, is beyond 
all question. Despite all opposition, Western learning is bound to 
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flourish in China, It is too late to cast it out. The leaven has been 
introduced, and is doing its work. Fortunately the progress of 
edacation does not depend upon the attitude of Kang Yi and his 
fellow-conservatives. ‘The schools which have done most to in- 
troduce the sciences of the West, are not under government control, 
and will continue to do their work, As far as we can learn, mission 
schools in China were never so prosperous as at present. In Shang- 
hai, at least, the applicants for admission far outnumber the capacity 
of the schools. In view of the present hostility in high quarters to 
the learning which they impart, there attaches an added re- 
sponsibility to those who have the direction of these schools to prove 
by the character of their students that the charge of disloyalty is 
altogether unfounded, that Christian schools cannot but cultivate 
respect for those in — and prodace true patriots and useful 
citizens. 

The change of old customs always meets with strenuons resist- 
ance in the West as well as here in the Far East. Human nature is 
the same the world over, and such attempts as those of Kang Yi to 
prevent the diffusion of knowledge, only prove how widespread that 
diffasion has already become. The establishment of a new educa- 
tional system necessarily discredits the old and means the retire- 
ment of those who have risen to power by the old paths. 

It is bat natural that they shonld fight for self-preservation, 
though they but “ kick against the pricks.” There is no occasion for 
discouragement, rather the contrary. King Canute’s commands to 
the waves were no more in vain than all attempts to extinguish the 
torch of trnth. The fature belongs to the new learning, and we can 
afford to labor on in patience. 


Notes and Items. 


DWARD EVERETT HALE in a recent article says: “I have 
intimated more than once... . the hope that our schools 
in the next half century may give more attention to educa- 

- tion and leave mere instruction to its proper place.” It is equally 

important in the schools of China that boys and girls shall not 

merely gather a store of facts; learn arithmetic, geography, - 
physiology or even Scripture, bat develop a courageous, honest, 
manly or womanly character—a true Christian character. This is 
the work of the educator as distinguished from the teacher. The 
last report of the National Bureau of Education of the United States 
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gives the total number of institutions for higher education in that 
country as 529, containing 140,000 students, of whom 97,000 were in © 
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the regular college courses and 43,000 students of law, medicine 


_ or theology. 


Professor Peck, of Colambia University, is reported in an 
American journal as having declared that the purpose of education 
should be to “prodace for the service of the state men such 
as those who in the past made empires and created common- 
wealths—a small and highly trained patriciate, a caste, an aristoc- 
racy, if you will,” whose mission it should be to “dominate and 
control the destinies of states, driving in harness the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, who constitute the vast majority of the 
human race.” 

This is also the Chinese idea, bat it isn’t Sceaeinam. We can’t 
see that isis Christian. It implies that universal education is not 
a desirable thing. All men have not the same capacity, and even 
when they have made the most of their opportunities, there will still 
be great differences among them; and it is true, too, that other 
things being equal the most highly educated onght to wield the 
greatest influence, but the aim of the true scholar should not be to 
‘dominate and control,” or to “drive” the less gifted, rather should 
it be to serve his fellow-men, to place his talents at the service of 
the state, of society, of the unfortunate classes that his life may be 
made most helpfal to others, for, ‘the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister.” 

We cannot too often or too strongly impress this trath upon the 
pupils in our schools, who are under strong temptation to regard 
themselves as superior beings and to assume lordly airs toward 
those who “toil and spin,” and thus unfit themselves for lives 
of practical sympathy and helpfulness. 


Correspondence, 


Rev. 8. A. Moffett writes from the Lord’s Supper. The Spirit of © 


Pyeng-yang, Korea :— 

“Our work still advances, though 
it has some shadows mainly caused 
by aggressions of Roman Catholics, 
Last Sabbath but one we received 
into the church here 59 men 
aud women, and 250 partook of 


God is working mightily among 
this people, and our country 
churches are still spreading in 
every direction. May God grant 
that this spirit may continue and 
that we meet with no reaction or 
backset.” 
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NEW TESTAMENT TRANSLATION. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: It would usually be im- 
proper for translators of Scripture 
to enter into controversy in defence 
of their own work; but their self- 
imposed reticence has its drawbacks, 
We are trying to produce versions 
which by God’s blessing may enrich 
His church in days to come. There 
is a real danger that before the 
work appears as a whole, or receives 
any serious consideration, it may be 
-already gravely prejudiced by 
casual criticism. If translators 


write in reply they are open to the . 


obvious and painful retort, “O, you 
are afraid of criticism!” If they do 
not, they may find the work of 
years thrown away for want ofa 
little timely explanation. 


Having been unavoidably absent 
during the adjustment of part of a 
volume by the “Easy Wén-li” 
Company, which has been recently 
under criticism, 1 vénture for the 
moment to exercise a freedom which 
one is usually obliged to forego, At 
the same time I fully identify 
myself with my colleagues and 
accept an equal share of responsi- 
bility for all their work. 


In the August Recorper, Mr, 
S. I. Woodbridge justifies a criticism 
of the “‘Acts, Romans, and I. Corin- 
thians” of the “Easy Wén-li” 
Company, on the ground that “the 
translators have invited criticism.” 
On this point allow a word of ex- 
planation. We have not asked for 
the publication of criticisms, For 
my part I frankly deprecate the 
publication of criticisms at this 
stage, Whether they be right or 
wrong, they leave an impression un- 
favourable to the work, and while 
translators are precluded from reply, 
this is obviously unfair and hurtful. 
What we have asked for is quite 
different, as set forth in the preface 
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to each volume of our work: 
“We shall be glad therefore to re- 
ceive any suggested improvements, 
which may be sent to R. H. Graves, 
Secretary, Canton.” We have not 
asked for “criticisms,” which are 
cheap and easy, but for “suggested 
improvements,” which are precious 
and most welcome; and we have 
not asked that these should be 
published, but that they should be 
sent to Dr. Graves, who will most 
faithfully bring them before us. 
Some brethren have sent us such 
suggestions, and they have received 
a hearty welcome and fair consid- 
eration. Good suggestions made 
in this way, will be quietly adopted, 
and though their authors may not 
publicly have the credit of them, 
they will have the better satisfac- 
tion of having contributed some- 
thing tothe purity or beauty of a 
version of the Word of God. 

But if published criticisms are 
fitted at present to prejudice un- 
fairly the credit of the translation, 
there is also another good reason 
for refraining from publication. 
Criticism is apt to be negative, and 
it is only when the critic goes on to 
the constructive stage, and proposes 
amendments, that he fully realizes 
the problem and discovers a certain 
crudity in his negative criticisms, 
Hence in publishing he is apt to 
betray to those who have faced the 
diflicultivs the too superficial nature 
of his inquiries. Better to sefid all 
to a committee, who will thankfully 
adopt what is good and drop, sub 
silentio, what will not bear testing. - 

A few words may be said on some 
of the points noted by Mr. Wood- 
bridge. 

1. Changes in proper names, 
These await the decision of a joint 
committee of all three Companies. 
The suggested change from ff to 

in “ Abraham,” is designed to 
relieve all South China (in which 
chiefly Wén-li versions are used) 
from the needless thrusting of a “k” 
into the middle of the Patriarch’s 
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name, The reference to “Sad- 
ducees” is not justified, as no 
change has been proposed in the 
word. No. 6 may be taken with 
No. 1. It is odd that the writer, 
who, in No. 1, urges that proper 
names should be left alone, com- 
plains in No. 6 of this being 
done! In writing for 
“Avéoxovpot” the translators have 
made no innovation, but followed 
the usage of all the older versions, 
in company with the Peking Man- 
darin, Blodget and Burdon, G. John, 
Chalmers and Schaub, and Scheres- 
chewsky. They have also. the 
support of the’ English Revised 
Version, which reads, “The Twin 
Brothers.” (By the way, it is not 
said that ‘‘A:édoxovpo.” was the 
“name” of the ship, and more 
likely it was not). _ 

2. Mr. W., who in No. 4 com- 
plains of the too great uniformity of 
the translators’ renderings, com- 
plains in No. 2 that, while “‘ Ged¢ ” 
is rendered #7 or [ 7, they have 
in the solitary case where “ Oed” 
occurs, used ff. The Dele- 
gates and Chalmers and Schaub 
are the only translators who have 
ventured to render bere by [| 
and #%, and by doing so they lose 
the indication of the feminine, 
which is not unimportant. Few 
will support these renderings, and 
(not to quote those who always use 
Wh for “Oed¢”, who of course read 
ZC MM here) it is enough to say that 
the translators’ rendering, 
is also that of G. John, Blodget 
and Burdon, the. Peking Mandarin, 
Schereschewsky, and the scholarly 
authors of the Hakka Romanized 
New Testament of the Basel Mission. 

3. The rendering of “ dviornu.” 
Mr. W. asks, “‘ Does not the Greek 
mean a rising again from the dead, 
and cannot a person (sf # from a 
seat or from a bed?” This is a 
question for the dictionary not 
for the Recorper. Of course the 
answer is, that “aviornuc” does not, 
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primarily or usually, mean a rising 
from the dead, but does mean to 
rise, or to raise, as from a seat or 
couch, and soon. The word is used 
in the New Testament, transitively 
and intransitively, of the resurrec- 
tion from among the dead, 11 times 
with “é« vexpov,” and 22 times 
without, or 33 times inall. It is 
used of rising or raising from the 
ground, a couch, a seat, the knees, 
etc., 37 times, and of rising to go 
somewhere (which no doubt contains 
the idea of rising from one’s seat) 
25 times, or 62 times in-all. Be- 
sides these there are a few other 
cases where it is used of a man’s 
rising to fame, of the raising up 
of a prophet, or the rising up 
of witnesses, numbering 14 in all. 
Thus, while the word is used of the 
rising again of the dead 33 times, it 
is used in its ordinary sense of to 
raise, or rise, 76 times. This answers 
Mr. W.’s question and shows how 
closely the contents of “ dviornu:” 
and of coincide and how 
wel] advised the translators have 
been in their choice of this render- 
ing. Itis only fair to add that to 
Chalmers and Schaub belongs the 
credit of making the suggestion, Mr. 
W. prefers 7% 7%, but the selection 
is not particularly happy. In com- 
mon speech 7 7 means to rocover 
consciousness. I was told the other © 
day of a man fainting repeatedly 
under severe torture, and each time 
he recovered consciousness, “ ffJ 7%,” 
he was again urged to confess; and 
in the fm the first in- 
stance given under the phrase is 
the story of a Mr. Chi, who died at 
the house of his doctor. His family~ 
went out to meet the body, but the — 
funeral procession was delayed by 
some unusual manifestations, where- 
upon the corpse remarked, ‘“ My 
time to die is not yet come. It’s 
only that I have injured myself by 
taking too much medicine, and now 
I shall revive (7 7%.) See that you 
do not bury me!” How would our 
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English New Testament sound if, 
instead of ‘‘ raised from the dead,” 
we read everywhere, “revived” 
or “ reanimated ¢” 

8 is objected to as “too 
literal,” though that, surely, can 
only be a fault if there be some 
other concurrent objection to the 
phrase, It is a trifle, but it 
illustrates the need of care—that Mr. 
W. mistakes the text here, which is 
not “ mpooAaBeiv,” but “ neraBeiv.” 
The rendering 92 #§ has been long 
in use in the excellent versions of 
Bridgman and Culbertson, and of 
Goddard and Lord, and expresses 
well the idea, “ get some food,” i.e., 
_ “try, in the storm-tossed ship, to 
lay hands on something to eat.” 
Other versions miss the sense, and, 
misled by the English idiom, simply 
render “ eat.” 

No. 4. Mr. W. says: “ Bishop 
Moule’s remarks about f7-(as a 
rendering of ‘ tapad:dwu:’) seem 
to be just, and we regret that the 
translators did not see his point,” 
Now I venture to think that Bishop 
Moule’s remark was neither just nor 
accurate. It was inaccurate, because 
he affirmed that the translators 
had used ff as “=—‘rapadidwpi’ 
in all its meauings,” whereas in fact 
besides using for “ mapd- 
oo.g”) they had used the five 
to represent it ; and further because 
in the gospels before him (Matt. and 
Mark) the word “apadidwu” is 
used with remarkably little varia- 
tion of meaning, and the variation 
is amply covered by the five 
‘saree used, It was also unjust, 
use he attributed the praetice 
thus incorrectly alleged to a “ res- 
olution at all costs to find a word 
which should stand everywhere for 
the comprehensive word ‘apa- 
é.déva.” The fact not being so, 
there was no ground for this attribu- 
tion of motive; but Mr. W. has 
gone still farther by endorsing the 
remark, though he had before him 
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the work of the translators up to I, 
Cor., when, following the slightly 
wider range of “ rapadidwu” in 
the Epistles, they had used no 
fewer than uine to rep- 
resent it, viz. ff, 
ft Et: and It is true 
they have not followed the extra- 
ordinary practice of the Delegates, 
who, for a word of the extremely 
simple connotation of 
have used no fewer than twenty- 
seven renderings!* But this is 
license, not liberty, reckless para- 
phrasing rather than translation. 

An odd remark is made that 
“| for ‘dyw’ is good when the 
one led acquiesces; but in such 
places as Acts xxiii. 10, it should 
not he employed.” It is surely very 
obvious that when Paul was rescued 
from the Jewish mob and led into 
Fort Antonia, he more than ac- 
quiesced in his deliverance. Any 
one who has been in peril in the 
hands of a Chinese mob, will rec- 
ognize that his “ acquiescence” in 
being led into a place of safety, 
would be very eager indeed. 

No. 7. I have tried again and 
again, but in vain, to read into the 
translators’ version of Rom. i. 20 
the meaning attributed to it, “that 
God is the author of evil.” Suspect- 
ing a misprint [ have made the 
same effort with i. 26, but there 
the rendering is so close to the 
original that I cannot suppose this 
verse is referred to. It is further 
suggested that should be 
used uniformly whenever the Holy 
Spirit is meant in Rom. viii.” Is 
Mr. W. sure that he can draw up a 
correct list of the passages where 
the Holy Spirit is meant in Rom. 
viii.? Why prefer # to 3 in I. 
Cor. iv. 24% 9§ seems strongly sug- 

ive of horse-racing, whereas 
“ rhevyw ” undoubtedly refers to the 
foot-race ; and is not the prefer- 
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ence of to rather subjective 


and arbitrary ? 

9. It is said, “The style of the 
three books is not uniform. [- 3} 
is used for “fede” in Acts and 
_E = in Romans and Corinthians.” 
(One might add that 9 is used in 
Luke and John.) Do brethren 
forget that the translators are 
engaged on a Union Version? Itis 
not their duty to settle the “Term 
Question,” but to let all views be 
represented, allowing each trans- 
lator to use his own terms in these 
first drafts ; the arrangement being 
that each of the three Bible So- 
_cieties promoting the work, shall 
have the “right to publish such 
editions as it may choose and with 
such terms for God, Spirit, and 
baptize, as may be called for.” The 
lack of uniformity in these terms is 
only a proof that the translators 
have adhered to the instructions of 
the Conference. 

Notwithstanding his criticisms 
Mr. Woodbridge has given the ver- 
sion generous praise, higher perhaps 
than the translators would venture 
to claim for it, saying that “the 
style of the book is clear, faithful 
to the Greek, and the meaning can 
be understood by men of limited 
classical culture.” This is high 
praise, and the translators will, no 
doubt, endeavour still more fully to 
deserve it. Mr. Woodbridge is no 
unfriendly critic, and it may seem 
ungracious to point out slips in his 
remarks. It is done for the purpose 
of emphasizing two points, viz., 
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(1.) That it seems not desirable 
at this stage that criticisms, some- 
what hastily written, should be 
published, lest sound work should 
pe y prejudiced without fair 


(2.) That it is very desirable that 
many brethren, whose studies and 
tastes lie in this direction, should 
at this critical stage of Scripture 
translation for China, give both 
time and labour to careful and exact 
criticism of versions subimnitted 
to them; and should send to the 
translators for practical use well 
matured suggestions on the many 
difficult points which still remain 
after translators have done their 

sbest. Suggestions for harmonizing 

sinilar es, and for harmoniz- 
ing rendering difficult phrases, are 
of special value. Every translator 
will rejoice that his version should 
be in this sense “ accuratissime cas. 
tigata,” but public discussion tends, 
on the one hand, to harden differ- 
ences of opinion, and, on the other, 
to unfairly discredit, in advance, 
the work that is being done. 

May one add the hope that the 
missionary body at whose call this 
work was undertaken, and the Chi- 
nese church which it seeks to 
vines. will give the translators 
their sympathies and ers in 
their toilsome task. 


I am, 
_. Dear Sir, 
-Yours very truly, 
Joun C. Gipson. 


REVI 
Among India’s Students. B 

P. Wilder, M.A, Revell Co. 

Pp. 81. 

This little booklet-—which by un- 
usual promptness reaches us in less 
than seven weeks from the date of 
the author’s preface—is full of a 


Robert 
1899. 


@ur Book Cable. 


burning earnestness for the salva- 
tion of the educated young men of 
India, Its ten brief chapters on the 
work and the worker, and the 
various classesjof those tobe reached, 
amply illustrated with specimen 
cases, give one a more direct insight 
into the almost insurmountable dif- 
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ficulties which hedge about the 
effort to bring Brahmans 
baptism, than any volume with 
which we are acquainted. The 


wonder rather is that a single con- 


vert has ever been made from this 


armor-clad caste. The illustrative 
cases are exhibited with sufficient 
fullness to give the effect of kineto- 
scopic pictures. “Mr. Wilder’s pres- 
entation of student life in India is 


of great interest to us in China, 
where circumstances are so different, 
and yet in essence so much the same. 


All missionary societies having 
work in India, could not do better 
than circulate this little work by 
young 
members of their churches, with the 
request that constant prayer be 
made for those so sorely tempted 
and tempest-tossed. Prayers for 
the spiritual relief of this impor- 
tant class, could not fal! to be fol- 
lowed by a growing interest in them 
more or less deep, according to 
circumstances, in the end affecting 
many forms of missionary work, 
both by prayers and by gifts. The 
American price is $0.30. (To be 
- had of Mr. E. Evans, Missionary 
_ Agency). 


the thousand among the 


Missions in Eden. Glimpses of Life in 
the Valley of the Euphrates. By Mrs, 
Crosby H, Wheeler, for fo 
missionary of the American rd in 


Harpoot, Kastern sing Fleming 
H, Revell Company. 1899. Pp, 193. 
$1.00. (Mr. Edward Evans, Agent for 
Shanghai.) 

This little work is what it pro- 
fesses to be—*“ glimpses ” of mission- 
ary work, from the foundation of 
the mission in 1857 to the mas- 
sacre of 1895, in a series of thirteen 


sketches of many different aspects, 


of the complicated conditions to be 
found in the Turkish empire. The 
husband of the author was a prom- 
inent actor in most of the form- 
ative period, and impressed his 
decided personality upon much of 
the work, especially in its early 


stages. To this there is but slight 
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reference in thése pages, which are 
popular, and especially adapted to 
interest those to whom the whole 
region is unknown, of whom there 
are @ great number everywhere. 
There are some good illustrations, 
but there should have been a map 
of the wide region where the scene 
of action is laid. On page 77 “cite” 
occurs for “site.” This book ought 
to be introduced into Sunday 

School libraries. | 


An English View of Christian Science, 
An Exposure. By Anne Harwood, 
Fleming H, Revell Company. 1899, 
Pp, 96, $0.35. 

This difters from the book of Mr. 
Henry Varley, recently noticed in 
these columns, in that the former 
is argumentative, while Miss Har- 
wood’s is mainly narrative. Under 
the guise of an autobiographical self- 
revelation we have the whale history 
of a nervous invalid, to whom 
Christian science came as a surpriz- 
ing revelation and a most weleome 
relief, followed later by relapse and 
disillusion. No one could have 
written this story who had not 
herself lived through some of its ex- 
periences, and its careful (yet whol- 
ly incidental) exhibition of the 
monstrous claims of the practition- 
ers of this delusion, are far more 
likely to dwell in the memory than 
the most tremendous indictments, 
such. as Mr, Varley’s, useful as 
they may be, The final chapter, in 
which Miss Harwood’s pastor, Dr. 
Grainger, answers her inquiries 
about the basis of Christian science, 
its subtle dangers and its results, 
is the most instructive part of the 
whole brochure. Even here, how- 
ever, there is no full statement of 
the reasons why such a delusion 
should take such a hold upon the 
minds of so many intelligent people 
in the most cultivated parts of 
Christendom, It certainly must be 
owing to gross defects in the man- 
ner in which the real gospel is 
preached, and the mental dissipa- 
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have not as yet attained this rate 
of speed (especially in the Mandarin 
Colloquial), even in revision, and 
with missionaries who have been in 
China longer than Pilkington was 
in Uganda. 

Lest any one should think that 
Mr. Pilkington’s attainments in the 
language are over-rated, we have a 
letter from his native assistant, 
who says: “I worked very hard at 
teaching him Luganda; he learned 
it very well, and was able to speak 
Luganda like a native, and could 
translate any book into Luganda 
without my help, and I was not 
afraid of his making any mistakes.” 

This biography ought to be a 
favorite amony the ardent Student 
Volunteers, in whose plans Pil- 
kington was much interested, and 
with which he was in full sym- 
pathy. To all such, and to many 
others also, it cannot fail of being 
helpful. We have noted several 
typographical errors which ought 
to be corrected in the next edition. 
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On page 193 “one” is omitted, and 
on page 290 a “j.” A very unusual 
and inexplicable blunder appears 
on page 232, where twenty lines are 
repeated from the preceding page. 
How any proof-reader could have 
overlooked it isa mystery. Twice 
Mr. Pilkington states that it is 
his experience that in but a 
single instance did any Muganda 
profess Christ who had not learned 
to read. If he had come to China 
his experience would probably have 
been different. Yet we can detect 
many similarities between.the work 
in East Central Africa and our 
own. Would that we had any such 
showing in the line of self-support ! 
The perusa] of this biography would | 
be a tonic in any mission station, 
The second volume of Dr. James 
Dennis’ monumental work on Chris- 
tian Missions and Social Progress, | 
will shortly be reviewed in these 


columns. | 
A. H. 8. 


Editorial 


WE much regret that throagh 
@ printer’s error the article in 
our Angust number on the Union 
Version of Acts, was attributed 
to Mr. G. F. Kogg; it should 
have been C. F. Hogg. 


* * * 


Tue very sad and unexpected 
news has reached us of the death 
of Dr. Faber at Tsin-tao, of 
dysentery. And so a good and 
a great man has gone to his 
rest, Noone who was intimately 
acquainted with Dr. Faber, could 
doubt his goodness, and no one 
who was familiar with his works, 
eould donbt his greatness. Quiet 
and unobtrusive, yet ready to 
speak and to act when necessary, 
learned but never pedantic, his 


Comment, 


literary works will be his lasting 
monument, His “ Civilization’ 
for Chinese of all classes, his com- 
mentaries for native 
and Christians, his works on the 
classics, and his many other and 
varied literary works, have shown 
him to be a man of extraordinary 
mental breadth and comprehen- 
sion and unwearied application, 
Though seemingly robnst, his 
health has not been vigorous for 
years past, bat there seemed 
ground for hope that still a 
goodly number of of quiet 
abor were before him. Of one 
who has left such a legacy of 
good literature to the cause of 
missions in China, it may traly 
and appropriately be said, that 
his works do follow him. 
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_ We much regret to have to 
record the death, on July 3lst, 
of the Rev. Dr. William Wright, 
Editorial Supertutendent of. the 
British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty, at the age of 62 ari We 
understand that Dr. Wright has 
been in poor health for some few 
ears past, but that he kept at 
is post till within two days of 
his death, which took place un- 
expectedly after only the few 
hours’ illness. 
Dr. Wright was for ten years a 
of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church in Syria. e 
entered the service of the Bible 
Society in 1876, and daring his 
term of office no less than 153 
versions have been added to the 
Society’s list. Dr. Wright was 
a strenoous worker, and in addi- 
tion to his editorial duties, found 
time for important literary un- 
dertakings. | 
As a preacher and platform 
speaker Dr. Wright was held in 
= esteem. For the Bible he 
ad a profound reverence, and to 
the work of arranging for, and 
superintending its translation, he 
gave himself with whole-hearted 
devotion and striking success, 


Many readers of the RecorD- 
ER” will remember Dr. Wright’s 
visit to. China in 1890 to attend 
the Missionary Conference. In 
the arrangements that were then 
made tosecure a “ Union Version” 
of the Scripture in Chinese, he 
took an active part, and the prog- 
ress of the work that was then 
inangurated he watched with the 
close attention and deep personal 
interest. 
* * 


In the Japan Evangelist for 
August, in an interesting article 
by Rev. H. Loomis, on Bible 
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Work in Japan, occur these 
significant words :— 

_An interesting feature of the circula- 
tion is the total cessation of the demand 
for the Chinese and a continued increase 
in the sale of English Scriptures, This 
change is important as showing that 
Chinese thought, with its system of ethics, 
has lost its prominence and influence in 
the minds of the Japamese, and Christ is 
taking the place of Confucius as an 
ethical and religions guide. It is but a 
few years ago that the Chinese Classics, 
with their heathen philosophy and code 
of morals, were the admiration of the 
scholare and the standard of right and 
wrong all over Japan, Fut it is not so 
now. reverence for the sages of 
China has rapidly diminished, and will 
ere long be among the things of the past. 
On the contrary even now the progressive 
and enlightened men in Chioa are send- 
ing their sons to Japan to study West- 
ern science and fit the country to keep 
pace with the world’s progress. 

It is remarkable, when one 
reflects, how quickly this has 
been brought about, and these 
facts will have their effect, 
sooner or later, upon China. They 
afford encouragement to those 
working in China to believe that 
the work of uprovting Confuacian- 
ism will not be so difficult nor 
so protracted as might now seem 
inevitable. When the power of 
new troth comes to be really 
felt, the old will vanish, and we 
shall wonder at the suddeness, 


* * * 


WE have previously adverted 
to the growing enterprize of 
commercial agents and others in 
all parts of the globe, who are 
deeply interested in the postal 
addresses of missionaries to the 
extent of sending them circulars 
on all varieties of topics. The 
latest instance of this which has 
come under our notice is worthy 


of “distinguished mention.” The 


Tasmanian branch of the great 
London gambling establishment 
known as “ Tattersall’s,” has re- 
cently sent envelopes to unmarried 
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missionary ladies in the interior 
of China, enclosing five blank 
applications (of attractively as- 
sorted colors) for “Shares in your 
Monster Special Cash Prize Con- 
sultf&tion on various sorts of 
“Cups,” which appear to be nearly 
sixty in number, and apparently 
of untold value. 

The untutored reader wonders 
what a ** Consultation ” may be, 
and'is relieved to know that it is 
nothing objectionable, as a special 
paragraph of thedescriptive leaflet 
“ begs to calls special attention ” 
to their extra clauses made in 

ursuance of the Acts for “the 
of Public Betting 


and Gaming”. The language is 


too technical for_us to follow with 
assurance, but we are gratified 
to know that it is the invariable 
rule to have “the marbles checked 


and placed in their respective | 


barrels under the supervision of 
the government, members of 
the Press, and the public; the 
keys being then sealed by those 
resent’. We find it difficult to 
imagine how greater security 
could well be given. In other 
portions of the world ‘‘the gov- 
ernment” alone is in the habit 
of performing official acts, but 
in Tasmania it takes in “the 
Press and the public” also, and 
how Democracy could farther go 
we fail to see. Ifa ‘‘ Consulta- 
tion” held with “marbles” in 
sealed barrels under the auspices 
of “the government, members 
of the Press, and the public” 
does not appeal to the pocket- 
books of single missionary ladies 
in China, what would? ‘“‘let 
us in the spirit. of love inquire.” 

WE have received from Rev. 

W. L. Beard an _ illustrated 


pamphlet entitled Self-support 


[October, 


attained, a Sketch of the Progress 
toward Self-support made by the 
Churchesin the Foochow Suburbs 
Station, A. B. C. F. M., together 
with a Report for 1898 of the 
Theological Seminary, Classes 
for Women, and Day-schools.” 
The detail of the process by 
which the financial stringency of 
the seven years of famine has 
been used of the Lord to stimu- 
late the weak faith of Chinese 
Christians to take the decisive 
step of severing their connection 
with the “ nutritions rillsof foreign 
silver,” is of perennial interest. 
In every sych case the result, 
humanly speaking, depends in 
perhaps equal proportions upon 
the way in which the wisdom of 
the missionary is shown in patient 
previous instruction and other 
preparation for the impending 
revolution and upon his leading 
adjutants among the Chinese, If 
the missionary is only half con- 
vinced, the Chinese cannot be 
convinced at all, If his Chinese 
co-laborers persistently throw cold 
water upon a plan which they do 
not venture openly to antagonize, 
no progress is likely to be made. 
Perhaps this is the case in every 
mission on the globe, but proba- 
bly it is nowhere more true than 
in China. Self-support is largely 
a relative matter. If there are a 
few well-to-do members who are | 
willing to take their fair share of 
the burden, the thing is accom- 
plished at once, Otherwise it drags 
interminably, It would be a help 
in comprehending the narrative 
of every such case if one had a 
gauge to determine in a crude 
way the financial ability of the 
constituency, but this is a difficult 
thing to achieve. It is an en- 
couraging circumstance that in 
the Foochow cases described the 
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salaries 
after self-support had 


tained than ever before. 
a healthy sign. 


* * * 


connection with the Ecn- 
menical Council of Foreign Mis- 
sions, to be held in New York, 
beginning April Ist, 1900, it is 

roposed to have a “ Missionary 

xhibit,” the object being “to 
convey through the eye some 
conceptions of the work of 
Foreign Mission Boards at home, 
together with their indirect fruit- 
age; of the workers on the 
foreign fields, their converts and 


were 
n at- 


This is 


coadjutors, of their environment, | 


work, problems, and success.” 
“It is proposed at the conclusion 
of the Conference to transfer the 
exhibit to suitable rooms, cen- 
trally located in New York, and 
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to provide for its care, It will 
thus constitute an interdenomina- 
tional library and museam, open 
to all friends of missions, etc.” 

Missionaries are asked to co- 
Operate in forming and pre- 
paring the proposed exhibit by 
sending pictures of the scenery 
of their fields, photos of groups, 
or individuals, houses, temples, 
schools, anything in fact which 
will help illustrate the manuers 
and customs of the people. 

The Superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai, in accordance with a 
request from the Executive Com- 
mittee, has consented to receive 
and forward such pictures, arti- 
cles, models, etc., as may be sent 
to him, the same to be delivered 
in Shanghai free of all charge. 

Articles should be seut in at 
as early a date as possible. 


Hlissionary Telos. 


The Political Status of 


Missionaries. 
_ The American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion (South) held its annual meet- 
ing in Shanghai, September 8-15. 
At this meeting the following 
resolution was adopted :— 

With regard to the Political 
Status of Missionaries in China, and 
the regulations which should con- 
trol their intercourse with Chinese 
officials, Resolved, That the members 
of the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion ask nothing more than the 
rights of private citizens of the 
United States of America. 

_ This resolution is based upon the 
following considerations :-— 

1. The functions of a missionary 
are spiritual. His great work is to 
care for souls. To assume political 
power in reality, or even in appear- 


ance is inconsistent with the nature 
of his office. 

2. Right relations between church 
and state forbid missionaries to 
claim “equal rank with viceroys 
and governors,” ‘demand inter- 
views” with them, and with them 
“negotiate and conclude” affairs. 
The missionary is not an officer of 
state. The United States Minister 
Plenipotentiary and the Consuls 
are in China to protect, and do 
protect, all their fellow-citizens, 
and the missionary must not 
usurp or disregard their authority. 
For a missionary to _ interfere 
in the government of China is 
wrong in principle and pernicious 
in practice 

3. Whatever rights of appeal to 
local officials or to officers of high 


rank may be secured for all citizens 
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